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For the Companion. 
BOYD. 
In Two Cuaprers.—Cuar. I. 

Mr. Trulin was a well-to-do farmer, who once 
or twice each year, to use his own words, “went 
to Boston with a load of provisions” which he 
exchanged for groceries, dry goods, or even 
money, when he could not do better! 

Upon the occasion to which we refer, he had 
added to his other commissions, that of getting 
a small boy to assist him on his farm, and work 
for his board in winter during the two months 
he was expected to attend school. 

It was not quite so easy a matter as he had 
anticipated, to find the right kind of a lad, but 
after diligent search he had selected one, of whom 
the institution to whose care the child had been 
confided, spoke kindly; and who, he himself 
thought, might be trained to be of service. At 
least, Farmer Trulin said,— 

“He would be a deal sight better’n none.” 

. Boyd (the child hadn’t any other name) was 
as full of mischief as the farmer’s sheep were of 
burs. His whole body seemed to be a galvanic 
battery. He never stood on his feet when he 
could manage to stand on his head, and he 
never looked any one in the face when he could 
possibly look any where else. 

What Farmer Trulin found in the lad, to make 
him select Boyd out of the two hundred and 
one boys that were presented to him, it is quite 
impossible to say. 

Perhaps it was upon the principle that ex- 
tremes meet; for Farmer Trulin was a steady, 
moderate, indifferent-hearted man, who, if he 
made no friends, made no enemies, and was 
socially, and politically, and religiously, a ci- 
pher. 

Boyd soon found out what manner of man he 
was; and the farmer had not been two hours 
upon the road, before the boy had inserted a 
crooked pin in the leather cushion of the olds 
wagon, and tucked a nettle into the back of his 
neck. 

“T don’t mind a bit of roguery, now and then,” 
said the farmer, plucking away patiently at the 
offending pin; “but I give you fair warning that 
the old woman’ll be a match for you.” 

And so Boyd found her. 

Mrs. Trulin was a thin, tall, sallow-faced wom- 
an, who had but one idea in her head, and that 
was—work. 

She drove her good man up before daylight, 
she drove him to breakfast, she drove him to the 
field,—and she drove every body and every thing 
connected with the establishment. We ought 
to make one exception—she did not drive 
Hattie. 

Hattie was not only the only daughter, but 
the only child of this ill-matched pair. Shecom- 
bined all the patience and meekness of the fa- 

ther, with the energy and mental activity of the 
mother, Without being strictly beautiful, she 
was so winning, and loving, and confiding in all 
her ways, that the old loved her, the young 
Praised, and her parents adored her. 

Boyd had not been a week at the farmer’s 
house before he came flying into the wood-shed 
with his mistress at his heels, brandishing a 
broomstick. 

Farmer Trulin was hard at work, sawing in 

two a log destined for the kite&gn fire-place. He 

looked up, with his hands still upon the saw, 
and something as near a smile as any thing 
could be upon those non-committal lips of his, 
flitted over his face. 

“A pretty fellow you’ ve brought te bother and 

Worry my life out of me! As ifI hadn’t enough 

on my hands already, without having to watch 

that scapegrace!” 
And here Mrs. Trulin made a fresh lunge at 

Boyd, with the broomstick. 
“What’s up?” asked the farmer. 


“You'd better ask what’s down! Why, man 
alive, I set that boy to beating eggs for custards, 
and when I had got the crust all ready, he’d 


“What did you go and do that for, Boyd?” 
growled the farmer, who was over fond of 
custard pies, and who knew that just because 
he did like them, his wife very seldom made 
them. 
“I don’t know!” cried Boyd, plunging his 
knuckles into his eyes. 
“T rather guess you will know, next time!” 
screamed the woman, giving him an additional 
punch. 
Two white arms were flung around Mrs. Tru- 
lin’s waist, and a dimpled hand clasped her 
brawny arm, lying there like a soft, pure snow- 
flake. 
“Please, mother, don’t strike Boyd; he’ll be a 
good boy, won’t you, Boyd?” 
A pair of blue eyes looked out from under the 
upraised arm, and as the wretched lad caught 
their pleading love-light, a sensation, unlike any 
thing he had ever felt before, took possession of 
his breast—it was the sensation of shame! 
“He don’t know what it is to be a good boy!” 
cried the mother. “Any body can see by his 
face, that he is a thief and a rogue!” 
“T aint a thief!” shouted Boyd, letting his 
knuckles fall and glaring at her like a wild ani- 
mal. “I aint a bad boy—and they’ll tell you so, 
miss,” turning his eyes toward Hattie, as if it 
was only of her good opinion that he was jeal- 
ous. 
“You needn’t be so hard on the boy, wife,” 
said the farmer, for the first time removing his 
hands from the saw. “They all said at the in- 
stitution that he was an honest boy; that he 
did not lic nor steal—but they did say he was a 
rogue, for all that.” 
“You won’t beh rogue any more, will yon, 
Boyd?” plead Hattie, still clinging to the arms 
of her mother. 
The lashes drooped over the lad’s dark eyes, 
and the blood went creeping up among the 
masses of brown hair. He turned his face aside, 
and was silent. 
“Why don’t you speak?’ Another forward 
movement of the broomstick, which Hattie did 
her best to avert. 
“[’ll try, to please you, (looking at Hattie,) if 
you’ll let me alone, (glaring at the woman;) 
but I won’t be beat.” 
“You won’t, won’t you? We'll see whether 
you will or not!” And the woman, flinging 
Hattie aside, sprang forward as if she had been 
a wild beast. 
One—two—three blows fell thick and fast, and 


mad dog. 


said, the best way was to “let it blow over.” 





swallowed every drop of the in’ards!” 


eo ke V6 
“YOU WON'T, WON’T You?” 


then Boyd dashed at her as if he had been a 


It was not in Farmer Trulin’s nature to inter- 
fere. Heknew his wife’s temper, and as he often 


victorious. For a moment every nerve and 
sinew shook like an aspen—then he vanished 
from sight; and half an hour afterward, Hattie 
found him in the barn, lying prone upon the 
hard floor, limp and pallid as a babe. 
“O, Boyd,” she said, going up to him and 
putting her hand upon his head, “you can’t 
think how I pity you!” 
She pity him! Boyd looked up quickly, then 
let his head fall again, and a great sob escaped 
him. 
*‘Mon’t cry. It was wrong for you to drink 
the custard. Do try and be a man!” 
“T’m not a dog, to be beat in that way!” 
growled Boyd. 
“No, nor a dog to fight in that way,” re- 
turned Hattie. 
“Perhaps if you had been knocked about the 
world as I have, you’d fight too!” blurted out 
the boy. 
“No, I wouldn’t,” said Hattie. “I'd be so good 
I’d make the world love me.” 
Boyd was silent a moment, then he looked up 
again through his tangled hair. 
“Any body couldn’t help loving you, miss, but 
I never had any body to love, or to love me.” 
“No father or mothef?” 
“No.” 
“No brothers or sisters?” 
“No.” 
Hattie stooped down and swept away the hair 
from the boy’s brow, and he saw that her blue 
eyes were full of tears. 
Hattie sighed and held out her hand. 
“Come, Boyd, get up and let us go in to sup- 
per. If you'll be a good boy—a number one 
good boy, I’ll be your sister myself.” 
Boyd could have crushed the little hand clasp- 
ing his, but he held it daintily and awkwardly, 
half clinging to the soft fingers, as if they could 
somehow help him to be a better boy. 
“T don’t suppose any thing coutl make you 
like me, after I have struck your mother?” he 
said, looking at her eagerly. “I’m sorry I hit 
her—I’ll never strike her again.” 
Hattie drew her hand away. She had forgot- 
ten that hand had been raised against her moth- 
er; she had thought only of her pity for him. 
“No,” she said, plaintively, but with a firm 
voice, “I couldn’t love any body that hurt my 
mother.” 
The two walked on, silently, toward the house. 
Mrs. Trulin stood in the side door, waiting for 
them. 
“Come ito supper, Hattie,” taking the child 
kindly by the hand. “As for you, sir, you may 


I will let you know.” 


go to your room, and when your supper is ready 


The hot blood rushed to Boyd’s cheek, and 


his collar; but he went to his room, never- 
theless, and shut himself in, sullen as sullen 
could be. 


How he hated that woman! and O, what bit- 


ter, wicked thoughts sprung up in his wayward 
heart! 


We often think ourselves pure and good 


when all our virtue lies in the absence of tempta- 
tion. He who hates, is little better than Cain, 
who first hated, then slew his brother Abel. 


Boyd sat by the attic window with his chin on 


his hand, glowering out into the deepening 
p gloom. 


Ihaven’t a friend in the world, thought Boyd; 


and he wondered, in a boyish way, why it was 
that some people should always be lapped in 
sunshine, and others in night. 


“T’ll be as wicked as ever I can,” said Boyd, 


muttering between his teeth, “and [’ll make 
them all the trouble I can.” 


There was a tap at the door. 
“Now I’m in for it! That old hag is after me 


again, and let her touch me if she dares!” 
clinching his hands and teeth. 


The latch of the door was raised, and a low 


whisper stole in through the gray night. 


“Boyd.” 

“Hattie!” (with a little cry of pleasure and 
surprise.) 

“Here’s supper for you, and a piece of cus- 
tard pie, after all,” (with a little laugh.) 

“Who sent it?” 

“Hush—nobody sent it. Ihave brought you 
my share, but don’t tell mother. I couldn’t go 
to sleep, and you up here hungry and alone.” 
Something rose up to the boy’s throat, which 
he tried hard to swallow down; and tears which 
he was ashamed of, dark though it was, dropped 
from his lashes. 

Was it possible any body cared for him! The 
very thought sent his head spinning like a top. 
Boyd groped his way to the door. 

“Thank you. I don’t want the pie, give me 
the bread. I shall always hate custard pie, af- 
ter this!” 

“T wouldn’t say hate. Do you knowI think 
when we say hate, it makes us fet] hate.” 
“Well, and whatifitdoes? Iam sure I hated 
every thing a few minutes ago!” 

“And me, after I promised to be your sister?” 
“But you said you couldn’t like any body that 
hurt your mother.” 

“T don’t think you did hurt her much. 
got all over it now.” 

“T’m sorry for it all,”’ said Boyd. “T’ll try and 
not do any thing wrong again while I am here, 
if you’ll only be my friend.” 

“You might kiss me good-night,” Hattie said, 
finding his face in the dark; “and—you say 
your prayers, Boyd?” 

The boy was silent. 

“Good-night.” 

Without waiting for an answer, Hattie closed 
the door, softly, taking with her the dishes she 
had brought, and Boyd heard her creeping along: 
the stairs. 

When the last sound died away, he knelt 
down where she had stood, and placed his cheek 
where her feet had rested. 

Whatever were the thoughts that came and 
went as he lay there, they were unuttered. But 
the cruel hate had died out from his heart when 
he rose from his knees. He flung himself, with- 
out undressing, upon the bed, where he tumbled 
and tossed, unable to quiet the tumult that such 
varied passions had excited in his undisciplined 
heart. 

It was late in the night, when he rose and 
went to the window and lcaned out; looking 
first up into the blue heavens, which were now 
thickly studded with stars, then over the fields 
bathed in the moonlight, and the trees, whose 
long, dark shadows lay motionless beneath him. 

Then his eyes wandered to the black roofs of 
the buildings, and lo, a thin, bluish smoke 
stealing up from the barn! 

What was it? Boyd asked himself, thrusting 


She’s 








The contest was short and decisive, and Boyd 


he flung away from the woman’s grasp upon 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








his body farther forward that he might the bet- 
ter ascertain from whence it proceeded. 

At that moment, a small, bright tongue of 
flame lapped around the edges of the barn win- 
dow. 

(To be continued.) 
—_——-—~@o— 

MY MOTHER’S DEAD. 
I’m very, very lonely, 
Alas! I cannot play; 
I am so sad, I sit and weep 
Throughout the livelong day. 
I miss dear mother’s welcome, 
Her light hand on my head, 
Her look of love, her tender word, 
Alas! my mother ’s dead. 





I have no heart to play alone; 
To-day I thought I'd try, 

And got my little hoop to roll, . 
But, ah! it made me cry; 

For who will smile to see me come, 
Now mother dear has gone, 

And look so kindly on my face, 
And kiss her little son? 
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For the Companion. 
THE QUEEN OF “NANCE” ISLAND. 


On a certain part of our coast, there are two 
or three little islands containing some dozen 
houses each, the inhabitants of which are all 
engaged in fishing. “All” is not too strong an 
expression, for the mothers, performing their 
part of the work on the water, carry their chil- 
dren with them; so that there are fishermen of 
all ages and sizes. 

The days are spent on the boat, and hunger is 
satisfied with a lump of heavy gingerbread, or 
a triangle of cadaverous looking pie, forced 
down by a draught of molasses and water. But 
at nightfall, when the boat is hauled up, there is 
a grand supper of fish, and fried pork. 

The young people in and around our cities 
would be surprised at the style of dress among 
these islanders. Hoop skirts have hardly been 
heard of yet, and very little is due to the mil- 
liner. Whatever failures have taken place in 
the shoe market, none of them can be traced to 
the people of these islands; for they don’t wear 
shoes! They go to school barefoot; they fish, 
and row, and walk barefoot; they go to meeting 
and funerals barefoot; and they used to cross to 
the main land to get married barefoot,—bride 
and all! 

Their garments look like an ancient collection 
from the garrets of centuries, and are worn 
without regard to size, and sometimes without 
regard to sex. 

But these poor islanders are, on the whole, 
sober and honest; and that is more than can be 
said of a great many who patronize tailors, and 
milliners, and hoop skirt-makers, and whose de- 
linquencies cause crashes in the shoe trade. 

Every community and circle. has its head; 
these children of the waters are no exception to 
the rule. 

Thirty years ago, the sceptre was held by no 
general, or captain, or minister, or schoolmas- 
ter; but by a woman six feet high by three 
broad, with gregt eyes and stentorian lungs, and 
a tread that shook—almost the island. 

Nancy Burke had hanging about her origin, a 
wild sort of mystery which gave her power over 
her neighbors, and which, had she been a wick- 
ed woman—which she was not—would have 
been a source of emolument to her; for had she 
set up for a witch, or a fortune-teller, one could 
scarcely have helped assenting to her claims,— 
so strange and wild was her appearance and 
manner. 

As she stood on a point of rock shading her 
eyes with her hands, and her long, coarse locks 
flying in the wind, looking off to the sea before 
a storm, one might have believed her the wild 
spirit of the winds; but she wasn’t. She was 
only Nancy Burke, the adviser, helper and re- 
buker of every man, woman and child on her 
island. 

She was neither mother, sister, aunt nor 
cousin to any body around her. How do you 
suppose she came there? Listen to her story: 

Many years ago there occurred one of the 
wildest storms which ever devastated our coasts. 

It began like a summer shower, with thun- 
der and lightning, so that men were not on their 
guard about hastening into harbor. But the 
breeze stiffened into a gale, and not a few who 
went out full of life in the morning, found a 
grave in the sea, or were washed up to the shore, 
dead, in the night. 

The fisher families, on what is now “Nance 
Island,” alarmed by the raging of the elements, 
had gathered into the largest and strongest 
house that they might act in concert, should 
the waters rise—as they appeared to be rising— 
80 as to endanger life. 

As they sat around the wide chimney built 
of rough stone, enjoying the glow and the 

warmth of the snapping hemlock branches, the 
men telling wild tales of shipwrecks and of 


pirates, all of a sudden the shrill cry of a wom- 
an was heard, and then calls of “Help! help!” 
from men. 

The fisher-people rushed to the door with 
lighted brands and candles in their hands, and 
called out,— 

“To the right! to the right! Steer for the 
cove and we’ll try to save you. If you’ve lost 
the boat keep up yer heads and we’ll save you!” 

Men and women had all rushed out into the 
storm, and now made for their boats, which had 
been brought up on account of the gale. But 
the voices died away, and by the time they 
reached the shore, all was silent. 

They looked about in the terrible darkness 
and called, “Here’s help! Where are you?” 
But there was no answer. 

Tom Blount, ‘ie bravest man among them 
for both good and evil, went along the beach in 
the direction whence the sounds had come, hold- 
ing a flaming pine-knot above his head, and 
looking among the rocks. 

At length he roared out, with an exclamation 
neither polite nor reverent,— 

“Here’s work for you, boys! I'll take this 
one, and you look along for more. Betz Gurn- 
sey and Liz Gragg come along with me, and see 
if you can put life into this pictur!” 

And while two or three men scoured the 
beach in the vain search for more victims, all 
the others rushed back to the house, followed 
by Tom carrying a girl in his arms, who was 
apparently dead. 

For a long time she lay <n rude quilts and 
coats across the rough stone hearth, before the 
kind efforts of these poor people were rewarded. 
At length she groaned heavily and opened her 
eyes. Then she seemed to slegp a few moments, 
and when she was roused she said, in a sweet 
tone,— 

“Leave me and attend to them; for they 
have rowed and called all night.” 

And after that she neither opened her eyes nor 
spoke for three weeks, and then only in wild and 
incoherent calls for help. 

Weeks and months wore on, and the over- 
grown child, now apparently an imbecile, was 
claimed by no one. It was impossible to get the 
least clue to her name or her family; nor could 
any idea be formed of her early training, as all 
the past seemed obliterated from her mind. 

At length she proved herself no idiot, but a 
wonderful child, bereft of memory. She took 
her place at the head of the young islanders, 
controlling their games and directing their labor, 
and ruling them with a rod of iron. She found 
a home in any house she chose to favor, and 
she was a wonder to the parents. 

Her mental activity, starting out from her 
usual stolid manner, seemed like the shooting of 
the torchlight amid the darkness on that fear- 
ful night which cast her among them. Tremen- 
dous will, great ability at whatever she under- 
took, untiring patience, and a power of control 
over others, were the qualities which made her 
at twenty, the queen of the islands. 

She soon gained a reputation for medical 
skill. Cuts, and pains, and burns yielded to her 
touch when a mere girl; and as she grew older, 
fevers, and fits, and dropsy, and rheumatism, 
and all inflammatory affections (so the islanders 
said) fled before her. 

She next gained credit for great wisdom in 
discerning the weather;* so that “old salts” 
would go to her cabin on the beach to consult 
her about the winds. 

She set the day for weddings, because the girls 
thought her influence would bring good luck. 

No man had ever dreamed of asking her to 
share his hand and his baat. She seemed to 
this people, as of another race of beings from 
themselves. 

So while she was yet young, Tom Blount 
gathered the men together and built her a cot- 
tage close to the rock where he found her; and 
there she gave advice on affairs of head and 
heart, practised medicine, watched the clouds, 
cut hair, and pulled teeth; and when business 
was dull in tMese branches, she went out fishing, 
reefing sail, steering and tacking as skilfully as 
the oldest fisherman. 

As the years wore on and her hair, always 
flying to the wind, grew gray, the young people, 
who had heard wild stories of her being sent, 
full grown, from some cave in the ocean to bless 

these islands, began to gather round her, hop- 
ing to induce her to tell their fortunes; and the 
people on the main land used to row over to her 
cottage for the same purpose on moonlight 
nights, tempting her with silver. 

But she was never once known to make any 
false professions, or to claim for hgpelf super- 
natural power. When a question concerning 
the future was asked her, she solemnly re- 
plied,— 





She lived among a careless people, for whose 
spiritual good little had been done by their 
Christian neighbors on the main land; but she 
had through life seemed impressed by the fear 
of God, as if some faint memory of early teach- 
ing shone through the long blank years which 
stretched between her childhood and the present. 
Her whole influence had been good, but re- 
ligiously it had not been strong. 

As life drew to a close, she felt more than ever 
the wants of her people; and one day, despite 
her strange garb and her wild aspect, she sprang 
into her boat, took her oars and rowed for the 
nearest city. 

Arrived there, she visited one and another of 
the public men and ministers and laid the wants 
of the islanders before them, and secured their 
attention. She was asked her name, and re- 
plied,— 

“[’m the one who was thrown up on the 

rocks in a storm forty years ago, on one of the 
islands,—the woman they call ‘Queen Nance.’ 
They all follow my advice and do my bidding; 
and if you will give a minister to look after the 
people’s souls, I’ll build a mecting-house.” 
And she did so, levying tax on all the peo- 
ple for boards, and nails, and bricks, and glass, 
and paint. She joined in the labor of digging 
the cellar and walling it up, and acted as over- 
seer of the workmen. 

When it was done a young man was sent 
there who could both preach and teach; and he 
too, as well as the fishermen, worked under 
Nancy’s orders. 

She toiled at the net with redoubled effort, 
that she might prepare herself and others to go 
decently to the new chapel, for memories came 
over her in connection with public worship 
which she could not explain. 

Tears flowed from their long-sealed fountains 
at sound of the first music, simple though it 
was, that she heard there, and a picture of a 
pleasant afternoon when, thousands of miles 
away from her childhood’s home, she and two, 
who now seemed like angels in a vision, sailed 
over a sea of glass, seeking pleasure. 

Then she heard the wild screams of that 
night, long veiled in oblivion, mingled with 
prayers for mercy and acceptance with God. 

Then came the picture of a lovely home, and 
a gentle mother, and little children, and of fami- 
ly prayer, and Sabbath worship; and a memory 
of all that is holy in our religion, revealing the 
world beyond the grave. 

That Sabbath was the dawning of a new era 
to her, and she left the rude form on which she 
had sat in the humble sanctuary, to walk forth 
into a new world. 

But the curtain that hid the unseen was 
slowly rising and letting in light upon her long- 
veiled mind. 

Not many days after she had seen the com- 
pletion of her efforts for the islanders, she was 
laid on a bed of sickness, and her house was the 
rallying place of all the people; each vieing 
with the other in aiding and comforting her. 

One night, when the storms were abroad in 
all their fury, as on that of her advent to the 
island, she lay dying. To the young teacher 
and preacher who stood beside her, she said,— 

“The days of my childhood are before me; 
but they who loved me are all gone now, and it 
is well; for they would never believe the rough 
old fisherwoman was their sister and child! My 
name was Mary Landon, and my home was in 
—shire, England. I came to this region with 
my father and a friend; and one day we took a 
boat,—and you know the rest. 

“How merciful that all this has been kept 
back from me till my last hours, and that now 
it comes so bright and fresh with a hope of see- 
ing them all again. My mind has been very 
dark, but under all that, I felt the fear of God and 
the desire to please Him, and to help this poor 
people; but Ihave been so weak. They have 
been very kind to me, and have given me more 
power than was for my good—more than I have 
ever taken. Thank them all for me, and do not 
leave them for a better place; their souls are 
worth as much as any other souls.” 

Having uttered these thoughts in her own 
rough words, she passed away. 

On a coarse slate-stone in the unfenced bury- 
ing spot of her own island, the kind-hearted 
people engraved “Mary Landon,” instead of the 
name they had given her, as a nameless stranger. 

And now, although a new generation has 
come up who never saw her, that name is spok- 
en in gratitude; and whenever a fierce storm 
rages around them, endangering their dwellings, 
they tell the tale of the disaster which sent that 
benefactor to their people. J. D.C. 
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Cuess.—The invention of the game of chess 
is said to have originated with a learned Brah- 








“God knows; ask Him.” 





ite minister of an opulent Eastern king. In 
connection therewith is a story that may serve 
as a lesson to some of our young readers; teach- 
ing them not to make promises without well 
calculating their ability to fulfil them. This 
king, so runs the story, when he understood all 
the beauty of the game which he had lately 
learned, was so delighted that he told his minis- 
ter to ask him for any thing in his power to be- 
stow, and it should be granted. The minister, 
not being avaricious, and desiring, moreover, to 
show his sovereign the danger of making rash 
promises, told him that if he would give him 
one grain of wheat for the first square of the 
chess-board, and double the number for each 
other square in succession till all were counted, 
there being sixty-four in all, it would content 
him. The monarch expressed his. surprise -at 
the apparently trifling nature of the request, and 
told the Brahmin to ask for something more 
valuable, and more worthy of so rich a prince 
to bestow, and so wise a minister to receive, 
But the minister replied that the king should 
first well test the possibility of granting the first 
request ere he ventured to promise a second. 
On this the king gave orders to his storekeeper 
to deliver the grain according to his promise, 
But lo! they found it impossible to comply, for 
all the wheat in his kingdom, although the har- 
vest had been bountiful, was not sufficient to 
complete the tale. 
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A MINUTE. 


A minute, how soon it has flown! 
And Ng how important it is! 
God calls ev’ry moment His own, 
For all our existence is His; 
And though we may waste them in folly and play, 
He notices each that we squander away. 





Tis easy to squander our years 
In idleness, folly and strife; 
But, O! no repentance or tears 
Can bring back one moment of life! 
But time, if well spent, and improved as it goes, 
Will render life pleasant, and peaceful its close. 





For the Companion. 
LORA. 
Or, Lorry’s Irattan Lesson.—CHaPrer II. 
(Concluded.) 

It was more than a year after the European 
journey. Schools were closed for the summer 
vacation, and Mr. Sherwin, with his sister and 
niece, was enjoying coolness and quiet at his 
country seat upon the Hudson’s banks. 

Lotty’s favorite retreat was a short side pi- 
azza, fitted with windows between the columns, 
that made it a secure nook in a stormy day, and 
an equally charming one in the brightness of 
the sumimer days, when the windows, curtained 
by the overhanging vines, gave a beautiful riv- 
er view. 

Here she had collected books, sewing and 
drawing materials, which were all that was 
needed to finish up the coziness of the place by 
giving it a touch of human presence. 

Sitting there one pleasant afternoon, she was 
surprised by the unexpected appearance of Mr. 
Talbot, the village pastor. 

“You see I knew just where to find you,” said 
he, as Lotty jumped up to greet him, for she 
dearly loved the good man. “Some one called 
your mother, andI told her I would keep on 
and hunt you up, as my errand was especially 
to you.” 

“To me!” exclaimed Lotty, “what have I 
done?” 

“You don’t look very much alarmed at the 
prospect of any charge I may have against 
you,” laughed Mr. Talbot, “but it’s what I want 
you to do, and—here is your mother, and we 
will sit here, if you please, while I tell my busi- 
ness. 

“Two or three days ago, Mr. Evans, who 
lives down by the old mill, came and asked me 
to visit a sick man at his house. He—the stran- 
ger—is one of these strolling Italian image-vend- 
ers, and can only speak a few words of Eng- 
lish. 1 think he must have been sick for a long 
time, but has persisted in keeping up, until, 
reaching Mr. Evans’, he gave out entirely. 

“You know what a good soul she is—they 
have a little house of two rooms in their garden, 
and she has put him in there, with old Aunt 
Dinah detailed to take the best of care of him. 
He has a low sort of fever, that seems to be 
wasting him away, but the doctor thinks his 
mind is troubled, and told Evans to come to me. 

“As far as I can make out from his broken 
words, the man fears death and is not prepared 
for it; and now, Lotty, I want you to go with 
me and see if you cannot direct him to the only 
source of comfort. I assure you, my child, it 
will be a great privilege tobe able to carry Gospel 
words to this poor, sin-stricken one, in his ow? 
language.” 

“Do you want her to go now?” asked Mrs. 





min, whose wisdom made him a deserved favor- 


Hamilton. 
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“No, to-morrow morning will be better; be- 
cause in the early part of the day he is free from 
fever. I will call for her about ten.” 

Lotty felt some diffidence at the prospect of 
this interview; but, fortified by the thought of 
how much good might be done, she crushed 
down her reluctant feelings, and, aided by her 
mother, selected and marked in her Italian Bi- 
ble the passages best suited to such a case. 

Mr. Talbot called the next morning at the ap- 
pointed time, and once by the sick man’s bed- 
side, Lotty felt her fears vanish, as, at the famil- 
iar sound of his own tongue, a look of pleasure 
overspread the wan face, and words of thank- 
fulness fell from his lips. 

It was as Mr. Talbot had conjectured. The 
Italian felt that his life was nearly spent, and 
he had made no preparation for the unknown 
beyond. His mother had been a Protestant, 
and from her he had. learned too much to feel 
any comfort in the belief of his countrymen. 

Through Lotty, Mr. Talbot endeavored to di- 
rect him, and then she read passage after pas- 
sage adapted to his need. He listened closely, 
drinking in the words as if they satisfied a crav- 
ing his thirsting soul had long felt; but when 
she reached a marked verse from the fifth chap- 
ter of Romans—“‘But God commendeth His love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us’—he interrupted her eager- 
} —” 

"Do Lhear right? Did He say so—while we 
were yet sinners? Read it again.” 

Lotty did so. “Ah, that will do,” he said; 
Thank you, little lady, but let 
me rest with those words now;” and as they 
quietly left the house, they heard him still re- 
peating the few words that had come with such 
agleam of hope to him—“ Ancora peccatori”— 
yet sinners. 

In afew days Mr. Talbot called for Lotty to 
accompany him on a second visit. Aunt Dinah 
was washing outside the door, answering Mr. 
Talbot’s inquiry with,— 

“He’s gettin’ powerful weak, massa—she’s a 





lookin’ to him,”’ nodding towards an old wom- 
an bundled up and crouching over a few coals 
on the hearth, June day though it was. 

They found the invalid perceptibly failing, but 
his face wore a calmer look, and in a few low 
words he avowed a feeble hope that he was com- 
ing to the light, but earnestly desired to hear 
more of the Bible’s precious promises to the sin- 
weary and heavy-laden. 

Lotty opened her Bible, but hardly had she 
read a line, when there was a sudden rush from 
the outer room, a cry—“‘Ah, Carlotta bella!’’ 
and the crouchjmg aj woman was transformed 
into the little waif of St. Peters! 

“Why, Lora! why, Lora!” was all Lotty could 
say, as, Clasped in a loving embrace, they laughed 
and cried by turns with their joyful surprise. 

Mr. Talbot and the sick man looked on well 
Pleased; for while one recognized the child 
whose story and fate he had so often heard told 
and wondered over, the other knew that the “lit- 
tle lady” who had opened to him the gracious 
words of salvation, and the “beautiful Carlotta” 
of Lora’s daily talk, must be the same. 

It did not take long to find out all Lora had 
totell. The good old grandfather had lingered 
4 few months, and then she was left alone in the 
family of the workman who had so kindly be- 
friended him. 

The sick man, on a visit to his brother, had 
taken a fancy to the child, and carried her home 
to his wife, who had no children of her own, 

and warmly welcomed the little stranger. Short- 
ly after, on account of some small amount of 
Property from English relatives, they went to 
England, and there joined a company of ac- 
quaintances about to seek fortune in America. 

On the passage the wife died; and, stripped of 
his means, sick and discouraged, the poor Alano 
had at last taken up with the only pursuit that 
seemed open to him, and, relying upon the small 
store of English Lora had picked up, they had 

Tavciled about together till his strength had 

given ont. 

“And who could have sent us to this place,” 
he added, fervently, as Lora paused, “but the 
good Lord Himself? I thought it was hard to 
fall here upon a stranger’s hands, but He knew 
it was that this little one might be left among 
her only friends. ' 
the summer days had faded, Alano 
oa in hopeful peace to “the rest that re- 
tineth;” and Lotty, throngh Mr. Sherwin’s 
z lent generosity, weleomed the little Lora 
share her home—calling her sister. 
loving care, with anxiety for the fu- 
Temoved, the child soon put off her sad, 
Peaaye manner, and repayed her kind bene- 
» Not only by her bright looks, but by 


Lotty never felt happier than when she heard 
words in commendation of the beauty and love- 
liness of her adopted sister. - 

Lora has gazelle-eyed little ones of her own, 
now; and when, one day, they met her direc- 


run to Aunt Lotty and ask her to tell them 
about her Italian lessons. 
among them, I heard this story. 


DRIVEN OVERBOARD. 





of-the-way Chinese port, Ningpo. 


lorcha. 


pounder brass guns. 


cruising in the Strait of Baffleman. 
I had a Chinese crew. 


and perfectly fearless. 


start for that place. 
Harley’s voice. 


Isang out to know what was the matter. 


his face very pale. 


per, I’ve had such an awful dream!” 


ly hours with the horrors.” 
“Harry,” he quietly replied, “listen to me; 
must speak to you.” : , 
Somewhat sulkily, I awaited his explanation 


fish?” said he, inquiringly. 
I nodded, quite believing that. 


ish; but in that dream it seemed as though 
there just as I left them. 

again. 
py! 


forever! 


again!” 


have forgiven me.” 
Though I tried to soothe his excitement by 


said,— 
must be, I reckon.” 
ing, and were soon under weigh. 


bravely to it. 
Such coasting vessels as mine always carry 


the working of the ship devolve. 





xe Sweet gentleness of disposition. She im- 
ved rapidly under competent teachers, and 





exception, had sailed with me before, 


tions with the childlike question, “Why need 
we, mamma? what use is it?” she bade them 


So, sitting there 


Nature having given me a disposition inclined 
to a roving and adventurous life, and Provi- 
dence having gratified my foolish inclinations 
by making me a sailor, I found myself, towards 
the close of the year 1861, in that strange, out- 
I had be- 
come, by good fortune, captain and sole owner 
of one of those round-bottomed, swift craft to 
which the Portuguese have given the name of 


Fair were the proportions of my Queen Mary; | 
low, rakish, and light in hull and spars; snowy 
white her new sails; formidable her two twelve- 


Pirate Ti-mungs (large sea war-junks) were 


The only white man 
on board besides myself, was young Harley, the 
mate—a cool hand; a strange, reckless fellow, 
from the old Palmetto State; sharp as a needle, 


Having concluded to sail for Chusan in search 
of freight, (an island some twenty or thirty miles 
to the eastward,) I had made all preparations to 
During the night before 
the morning when I intended to weigh anchor, 
I was not a little startled at being aroused by 
It was a sharp cry, and made 
me sit up in my berth just in time to see him 
vanish on deck, taking the cabin lamp with him. 
He 
made no answer, but soon returned to the cabin, 
still carrying the lamp. As he hung it up, I 
could see that his hands were trembling, and 


Just then he turned towards my berth, and, 
seeing that I was watching him, tried, “Skip- 


“Come,” I sharply answered, “turn in and go 
to sleep. If you would trouble the brandy bot- 
tle less, you would not wake people at unearth- 


3 My own crew, with the exception of Jim and 
“T guess you know I’ve been a pretty wild 


“Yes, there’s no mistake, I was wild and fool- 
were at home again. Father, mother—all were 


“It seemed that I was happy and innocent 
My bad doings—a good many—were all 
forgotten and forgiven. Happy, ay, I was hap- 
Suddenly something whispered that I was 
to die; to die! when every thing seemed so fair 
and bright; and when, the first time for many 
a year, I did so long for life, all was to be ended 


“There—I don’t know how to explain myself, 
but O, Harry,I feel that I shall never see home 


The great drops were standing on his brow, 
and his eyes filled as he repeated, “I shall never 
see home again—never! But, thank God, they 


very hollow laugh at what I termed a mere 
dream, I could not help feeling a secret mis- 
giving for the fate of this poor fellow, who spoke 
so quaintly and so earnestly—so very earnestly. 

My own home longings had lately been tug- 
ging at my heart-strings. I gave him my hand, 
and what little comfort I was able, and tried to 
make him forego this Chusan trip, but he only 


“Guess I'd rather kick the bucket alongside 
a friend;” winding up his laconic argument 
with this piece of philosophy: “What must be 

We cleared our cables on the following morn- 

A fair wind whistled loudly in the offing, as, 
with all sail set, the Queen Mary’s sticks bent 
Chinese captain and pilot, or lowder, as he is 
named, on whom the steering, and generally 


In Ningpo I had discharged my old lowder for 
misconduct, but the rest of the crew, with one 





The stranger was a wolf-limbed, sharp-fea- 
tured Chinese mariner, who had been picked up 
in some tea-shop, or an opium den. My boy, 
(who, nevertheless, was fifty years old,) Jim by 
name, was himself a Chusan man, and by long 
experience afloat, knew every turn of the coast» 
every set of the strong currents, therefore had I 
installed him as lowder pro tem. 

I had heard that Jim had been suspected of 
having done a little pirating in his younger 
days; but, in spite of this, and the fact that he 
Was an inveterate opium-smoker when ashore, 
he proved a faithful servant to me, and one who 
watched my interests with the greatest atten- 
tion. 

We had been bowling along with a fine breeze, 
but now it began to lull. I did not relish the 
idea of knocking about these pirate-infested 
bays and creeks, during a calm night, but there 
was no help for it. 

We were within a couple of miles of the in- 
dented coast, when I noticed that the crew were 
intently gazing shoreward; upon glancing in 
the same direction, I saw two black and wicked 
looking boats riding at anchor in a sheltered 
‘little bay. 

A very short scrutiny satisfied Jim. 
“Jaundow,” cried he, emphatically, in the 
Ningpo dialect. My own experience was suf- 
ficient to make me credit his assertion that the 
strangers were pirates. Then, as in the present 
day, the whole coast swarmed with them. 

All hands were quickly mustered. The new 
hand shipped at Ningpo made himself particu- 
larly active. He flew to the mast-head with the 
rapidity of a monkey, and prepared for use the 
stink-pots hanging there. 

These stink-pots are small earthern jars filled 
with a very combustible composition. The con- 
trivance is thrown by the string, breaking when 
it strikes any thing, and then emitting the most 
suffocating fumes, besides burning every thing 
within reach. 

The pirates had hauled up their anchors, and 
being of lighter build than the Queen Mary, as 
well as sculling four large oars apiece, were rap- 
idly gaining on us. 

At length the foremost boat arrived within 

two or three hundred yards. Taking a careful 
aim with the after-gun, I fired, and had the sat- 
isfaction to see the splinters fly as the shot took 
effect. 
Still the pirate steadily held her course, and 
presented so small a mark end on, whilst her 
crew were safely concealed behind thick, shot- 
I| proof bamboo mats in the stern, that our guns 
were comparatively useless. 


the new hand (whose name was A-sing) began 
to manifest unequivocal symptoms of fear—their 
yellow skins turning to a pale, unhealthy blue. 
Harley was only able to prevent their desert- 
I| ing their stations, and running below, by pre- 
senting a loaded revolver and threatening to 
shoot the first who attempted to do so. 

Soon we could hear the whooping of the pi- 
rates at their oars. Harley and myself were 
kneeling with our rifles rested, only waiting for 
the appearance of a man on the deck of either 
boat; we were perfectly well aware that if we 
once allowed them to get within stink-pot range, 
it would be all up with us. 

Our opportunity came at last. 

One fellow, impatient to board, and not hav- 
ing a proper fear of powder and rifle-range, for- 
sook the safe cover of the mats, and walked to 
the fore part of one of the pursuing vessels, 
where he began preparing various instruments 
for grappling. 

Harley’s eye was upon him; we knew full 
a | well how much depended on the first shot. The 
brown muzzle of Harley’s rifle is raised. A 
sharp, ringing crack! And when that little 
column of white smoke clears away, some hun- 
dred yards astern there floats the dusky body of 
a Chinaman. 

That rifle-crack seems to have released the 
wind. Jim, cool as a cucumber, gathers his 
men to take a pull at the mainsheet, and the 
canvas once more fills to a particularly welcome 
breeze. 

At about 5, P. M., the pirates being quite out 
of sight, Harley and myself went below to din- 
ner, after which we lay down, and had an hour’s 
sleep, knowing that our utmost vigilance would 
be required during the night. 

Harley was the first to wake up, and when 
he aroused me, we went on deck together. The 
tide was running slack, and the wind had fallen 
a| quite light again. Jim was lying stretched out 
in a blanket near his assistant at the helm. The 
moon had not risen, and the night was pro- 
foundly dark. This would have been a matter 
for congratulation, but, to our horror, we dis- 
covered that the mast-head light was hoisted 
and burning brightly, 





Jim was instantly aroused from his slumber, 

and surprised us by declaring that he had given 

the crew strict orders not to hoist that lantern, 

and also be careful that they did not display 

any other. The lamp was quickly hauled down; 

and all hands were mustered, but not a man 

would own to having touched it. 

Eventually, I knew whom to blame, but at 

that time had no suspicion. 

It was quite possible that our late assailants 

had followed us, and, by keeping close inshore, 

passed ahead, so as to have seen our light. 

I knew that, if we were attacked, our chance 
of escape would be but small indeed. Two Eu- 
ropeans would not be able to work the guns 
without assistance, and our Chinese sailors 
would be perfectly useless in the dark. 

Having buckled on our cutlasses and revoly- 

ers, we placed our easy-chairs on the weather- 
side of the quarter-deck, and sat straining our 
eyes at the deep darkness, 

I should imagine that nearly half an hour 
had passed away when Harley and Jim sudden- 
ly gave the alarm together; the latter, from his 
post at the helm, crying, Jaun-dow li, Juun-dow 
li!” and the former seizing me tightly by the: 
arm, and exclaiming, “Pirates!” 

As they spoke, my ear plainly distinguished 
the distant creaking of the heavy yudos (large 
oars, gencrally thrust out astern, and sculled 
backwards and forwards on the screw principle.) 
We sprang to our fect, and our half dozen rifles 
were on deck within a couple of minutes. 

Then the mate stood by the after-gun. Two 
or three of the crew—A-sing among them—lent 
ahand. Then, as a large black hull loomed up 
on our weather-beam, I asked, “Are you ready 
with the gun?” 

“All ready!” cried the mate. 

“Then fire!” 

Down went the match—a second’s suspense— 
and the roar echoed through the still night air; 
but, alas! the gun being double-shotted, the re- 
coil was So great as to carry away its trunnion- 
bands, when it flew up from the carriage, and 
fell on deck. 

“Never mind, Harley,” said I, “run forward, 
and let them have the contents of the other gun. 
Keep her away a couple of points, Jim.” 

I waited. Down went the match, but the gun 
hung fire. 

“Bear a hand there, Hartley—bear a hand,” I 
shouted, impatiently, for the suspicious vessels 
were getting alarmingly near. “What is the 
matter? Fire! fire!” 

The mate came aft, quietly picking his way, 
and said, “Capt'n, the foremost gun is spiked! 
I reckon some of the crew have jist done this.” 

The pirates were now within pistol-ranee, 
and through the gloom we saw the long, dark 
shadows of other boats following the nearest. 
There was nothing left us but to take our rifles 
and trust to Providence, though we could hard- 
ly expect to be able to do more than sell our 
lives dearly. Chinese pirates show no mercy. 

The pirates were now rounding-to under our 
stern, and lighting, as we expected, great torch- 
es. We loaded and fired as quickly as possible, 
now and then getting a good chance to deliver a 
dead-shot. Nor were our assailants backward 
in replying, for their missiles came rattling 
heavily about us. 

“Shoot «traizht—shoot straight!” yelled Har- 
ley, excitedly, But then, whiz came stink-pot 
number one. Being nearly amidships, it did 
not affect us, though Jim (whom we could dis- 
cern by the fitful red glare still faithful at his 
post) must have been sadly burned. 

Now, for the first time, a panic seemed to 
seize poor Harley. He suddenly called to me in 
a low, hurried voice, “Capt’n! my dream! I 
see it all now; this is to be the end. Let us 
jump—let us swim for it!” He sprang to the 
side. 

“Hold on a bit, Harley,” said I. “Let me 
have another shot, and then we'll be off.” 

I picked up my own particular rifle, not yet 
used. Ihad not long to wait. Tuking a steady 
aim ata wretch holding a flaring torch in one 
hand and swinging a stink-pot in the other, I 
pulled the trigger, and saw him spring several 
feet in the air. 

Then I bawled, “Come on, ilarley—come on!’ 
I could not see my friend, though I looked ca 
gerly around. As for the crew, with the excep - 
tion of Jim, they had long since stowed then 
selves away. 

Jim called to me: “Typho [mate] have j,0 
downside water.” 

“Come along, then, Jim; let us follow him; 
be quick,” I shouted. 

“Master, my no can; mi too muchee burn. 
Chinchin you, more better go just now.” 

Lump came the bow of the foremost pirate 
against our stern, and her crew began clamber+ 














ing on board, 
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I threw off my monkey-jacket, and quietly 
dropped overboard. I held on to a rope fora 
couple of seconds, whilst shouting for Harley; 
but not meeting with any response, I put my 
feet to the lorcha’s side, audibly muttered “Good- 
by,” and commending myself to God, kicked 
out well under water. 

I knew that the pirates had seen me, by the 
shower of bullets splashing around when I came 
to the surface. Fortunately, they faikd to 
strike me, and the night was so dark that ina 
few momcuts I was out of sight. 

I swam the first fifty yards at a rate that 
would, doubtless, have insured me the champi- 
on’s belt, fearing that the pirates might send a 
boat after me. Then Iremembered that my 
chance of reaching the land would be very for- 
lorn, unless I moderated my efforts, especially 
as Iwas much encumbered with clothing. I 
knew, by old swimming-match experience, that 
the winning-stroke was long and easy. 

The first quarter of an hour nearly finished 
me; after that my strength and breathing im- 
proved, though the stroke became so monoto- 
nous that I almost began to doze. I remember 
singing in a humming, droning sort of way, 
feeling, also, that my face wore a more than 
usually vacant expression. 

After a time the excitement died away, and I 
realized the fact that the water was very cold. 
Then came a terrible idea. Whatis the use of 
this eternal grind, grind? Better raise up my 
arms and sink quietly down. I wondered wheth- 
er it would be suicide if I did so, since there 
seemed not the faintest prospect of ever reach- 
ing the land. 

Suddenly, the full horror of the situation burst 
upon my disordered ind. Here was I, floating, 
drifting in the deep stillness and darkness of the 
night—God alone knew whither—perhaps far 
out to sea. Ispeculatedin the same dreary, 
helpless sort of way as to how the end would 
come. 

The apparent hopelessness of the situation 
seemed to paralyze me. I thought a prayer, 
and rested my arms from their wearisome exer- 
tions, and now paused to gaze around for the 
first time. The moon was just rising over a 
bank of—cloud? No! There, right before me 
—making my heart throb with joy and courage 
—land loomed large and clear! 

All my love of life returned. Inspired with 
hope, [swam towards the shore. I could dis- 
cern the dim outline of a large boat lying in the 
mouth of a creck, and my joy was redoubled 
when I found that a strong tide was sweeping 
me nearer to the beach. 

Soon afterwards I heard voices, talking, vo- 
ciferating, as only Chinese can. My exertions 
were producing complete exhaustion, so I strug- 
gled onward. I could now barely keep my head 
above water, when suddenly my foot struck 
something hard. It is mother-carth—earth at 
last! I tried to stand up, but only fell helpless- 
ly about. Then, through the shallow water, 
with a rush and a loud splashing, there cometh 
a Chinaman. 

“Keep off, wretch, keep off!” I feebly cry. He 
won’t, and is friendly. 

In ashort time I recovered my senses, and 
found myself lying, enveloped in sheep-skins, 
the centre of an admiring eroup of natives, who, 
perhaps, rejoiced, but who certainly shouted. 
It was out of the nature of things for me to re- 
sist thanking God for my preservation. But 
when I had done so, the carnal man being still 
unsubdued, I shook my fist in the direction of 
the pirates at sea. 

I was carried into the largest mud and straw 
built cottage—the residence of the venerable cl- 
der of the place. Ready hands assisted in plac- 
ing me upon a couple of boards stretched over 
trestles, which, in this primitive household, con- 
stituted a bed. They then covered me with a 
huge, cotton-stuffed quilt—dirty and not aro- 
matic, but very welcome. Brass vessels filled 
with burning charcoal were placed underneath 
my couch; hot laou-chou (native wine) was 
poured down my throat, as well as vast quanti- 
ties of scalding tea. 

More than an hour elapsed before returning 
circulation warmed me, and rewarded the efforts 
of my kind attendants. 

Very gravely the elders debated what was to 
be done with me, until I gave them to under- 

stand that it was my wish to proceed to Chusan, 
and that I would reward them for taking me 
there. I fell asleep, muttering in their tongue, 
as far as I could speak it, “Chusan go,I give 
dollars.” 

In the morning I was placed on board a small 
craft, and at four o’clock in the afternoon had 
the satisfaction to reach Chusan. The captain 
of the lorcha to which we steered was an Eng- 
lishman, and did not at first recognize me in my 


joicing their hearts, I bade them adieu. 


nothing could have been kinder than the wel- 
come he gave me. After well paying my Chi- 
nese friends for their trouble, and thereby re- 


Ihave little more to narrate. That night, 
while sitting in the cabin, a voice called me on 
deck. Proceeding there, who should I find but 
Jim—aghast at what he considered my super- 
natural escape, and seemingly burned into one 
huge blister by stink-pots. At length he was 
able to exclaim,— 

“O master, mi too muchee glad! Hi-ya! you 
have swim too muchee long way! O master” 
—now fairly blubbering—“mi before too muchee 
sorry; mi tinkee you have makce dic.” 

“All right, Jim; thank Heaven, we are both 
safe,” saidI. “But where is Harley?” 
“Master, Harley have makee die. He no go 
water long a you; he makee hide. By-em-by, 
Jaundow li [come]; cut, cut, cut; too muchee 
knife. Harley makee little fightee; no good. 
He jump now; no good. Too muchee sick; allo 
cut; no can walkee [swim]. Harley have go 
downside die.” 

Three months later, there came from an old 
plantation in South Carolina, kind words antl 
forgiveness for him who rested, hacked and 
quict, at the bottom of the Chinese seas. 


+> 
For the Companion. 
AMONG THE BLIND CHILDREN. 


Over in South Boston, not far from the fa- 
mous harbor which our revolutionary fathers 
once used as a tea-pot, on the summit of a hill, 
stands a huge, high building. It looks more 
like a hotel than a dwelling-house or school; 
but it is pre-eminently distinguished. Indeed, 
it is one of the most renowncd schools in all the 
world; and the most amazing marvel of modern 
education, the greatest triumph of the school- 
masters’ art may, any day, be seen and spoken 
to within its walls. 
It is the “Institution for the Blind,” of which 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe is the director. 
This school was founded by the Doctor nearly 
thirty-six years ago; and it has sheltered and 
taught the blind pupils of New England from 
that time until now. 
Seven hundred blind children have passed 
through it, and have been fitted by it to fill hon- 
orable and often lucrative positions in society. 
There are more than a hundred blind pupils 
in the Institution, and some fifty adults who 
work in the shops and around the buildings. 
Would yon like to know how they are taught 
to read, and write, and cipher, and go about 
without the help of any body who can see? I 
shall try and show you. 
Up, up, up—up, still higher; up, up, up—whew! 
what along, steep flight of stairal But once 
up, you find a door and ring a bell, and are in- 
vited to go up another flight of stairs! 
As soon as you enter the building, you see a 
sort of circular room, with a large globe stand- 
ing in the centre. It is a terrestrial globe, but 
quite unlike the globes which we see people 
use. 
To be sure there are the same outlines—there 
is Asia; there Africa; there Europe; there Amer- 
ica, and there the thousand isles of the oceans; 
there, too, are the lines to denote the equator, 
and the latitude and longitude; and when you 
draw near you see that the same names are 
printed on them which are found on our own 
maps; but they are raised letters, and they 
have no capitals. They are large in form, and 
sometimes almost clumsy. 
Now, why are they made in this way? 
Ah, here in this large room to the right of the 
hall is a class of boys at their lessons. The 
teacher is examining them in geography. Let 
us enter. 
Bowing to our friend, the teacher, let me ask 
her to try the skill of the pupils. 
She says I may do so. 


“London.” 
“Point it out.” 
ray in his life. 


a bench under it. 


and thea— 
“London,” he exclaims. 
“Point out Newfoundland.” 


the fogs, and the icebergs, and the codfish. 





Chusan rig; but when assured of my identity,’ 


“Now, John,” I say to a nervous-looking boy 
of nine or ten, “what is the capital of England?” 


Mind you, he can’t see—he never saw a sun- 
The map is hung up on the wall, and there is 


John goes forward, mounts on the bench, and 
passing his hands rapidly over the map, finds 
Europe, fumbles over France, then sweeps across 
the straits of Dover, then reaches the Thames, 


Quick as a cable message his hands dart over. 
the Atlantic, and he points out the old and sea- 
girt colony df England, away up north, among 


tist, drew this picture for the readers of the 
Youths’ Companion: 
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In this way the blind can gain a knowledge 
of the positions of different countries, and of the 
form of the continents, quite as well as if they 
could see a globe or amap. Facts about the 
countries they must learn either from the les- 
sons of their teachers or from books. 

In the next room the boys are reading. Their 
books are large, thick volumes, like old family 
quarto Bibles; but they are not heavy, and they 
spread open easily, as if they were not well 
bound. 

These books are printed down stairs, but no 
ink is used by the pressmen; yet when you open 
the leaves you can read them readily, because 
the letters are distinct and raised. Here are 
two or three words from one of these books: 


Yielded a Gua 


These letters are raised just about as much 
as the monograms on fashionable note paper, 
which every young lady uses now-a-days in her 
correspondence with her schoolmates, or her 
schoolmates’ brothers, or some other young la- 
dy’s schoolmates’ brothers. 

The sense of touch, by constant practice, be- 
comes so delicate, that a blind pupil can trace 
the form of a raised letter which we could not 
begin to decipher. 
We sometimes say of a man who understands 
a subject thoroughly, that he has it at his fin- 
gers’ ends. This is literally true of the blipd 
folk. Their eyes, their knowledge, their means 
of improvement—all lie at their finger ends. 
The blind read as rapidly as any good elocu- 
tionist does when he is reading in public; but 
as their books are very costly, the library at the 
disposal of the pupils is still quite small. 
In the basement of the Institution there is a 
printing-office. From this room no less than 
sixty volumes have been issued—the Bible, in 
six volumes; a Cyclopedia, in eight volumes; 
Lardner’s Universal History, in three volumes; 
Milton’s Poetical Works, in two volumes; the 
Constitution of the United States, Baxter’s Call 
to the Unconverted, the Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
Dairyman’s Daughter, a Life of Melancthon, a 
Guide to Devotion, Paley’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and a number of text books, grammars 
and similar manuals written by Dr. Howe, for 
the special use of the blind. 
The first idea of raised letters is due to Hauy, 
a Frenchman, who, in 1784, took the hint from 
seeing that a blind pianist distinguished the 
keys of her instrument by the sense of touch, 
and that she readily comprehended the maps 











time before. 


bet easy, simple and compact enough to be of 
practical use. That distinction Dr. Howe at- 
tained in 1831, and his system is likely to be 
adopted all over the world. 

“But ciphering?” you ask. “How are slates 
made use of?” 

“Well, by a curious invention—a metal tablet 
full of square holes and supplied with movable 
symbols, like type. The type has dots and oth- 
er arbitrary signs, and, according as these are 
placed, they indicate different numbers. Of 
course they can be ranged in addition, say, or 
subtraction, precisely as we make our numer- 
als with a pencil. 

This is the form of the slate, as they call their 
arithmetical machine: 





we (jit 





Most of their arithmetic is mental; and it 


“in relief,” which had been constructed a short 


But he did not succeed in making an alpha- 


afew weeks since, before a large audience, the 
blind teacher, Mr. Campbell, gave several ex. 
amples in geometry and cube root, which few 
of us could have done in less than five or ten 
minutes with a pencil and slate in hand. Ye 
these blind pupils solved the problems mental. 
ly in less than two minutes, without any me 
chanical help whatever. 

They write well, too—your editor says, more 
plainly than IJ do—these sightless scholars at 
South Boston. 

They have two modes of writing. When they 
send a letter to a person who can see, they put 
a sheet of paper on a piece of pasteboard, which 
is divided into parallel grooves. They press the 
paper into these grooves as they use their pen- 
cil, and are thus able to write straight and 
evenly. 

Next week I shall tell you the story of Laura 
Bridgman, and give you a sample of her writ- 
ing—a fac simile both in form and size; and 
shall only add now that all the manuscripts of 
the blind are of the same style. 

But the artist has made still another cut, 
which asks for a few words of explanation: 
Here it is—a writing frame, to enable blind 
people to send letters to one another: 


opgocrecansa 
GPEC UOC DE LEDS 
Perce! & ALS 
Grate sé vais 
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You will see at Once that it would be of no 
use for a blind boy to send the best manuscript 
in the world to one of his comrades, unless the 
receiver could find some one to read it for him. 
But a letter writer often wants his secrets to 
be kept; and hence the blind use a style of mau- 
uscript which they call pricked writing. 
In the cut you will see in parallel lines a num- 
ber of open spaces. When the writer begins his 
work he fixes a sheet of paper under the ma- 
chine, which is made of brass, and pricks one 
letter in cach space. The position of the prick- 
ings and their combinations make the letter, and 
the slight elevation made on the opposite side 
of the paper enables the receiver to read it. 
Wonderful, isn’t it? The blind enjoy writing 
very much; and when their letters fall into the 
hands of third parties, they have the advantage 
of being perfectly illegible. 
The boys and girls are also practised in geog- 
raphy, with pins. They are taught to draw the 
outlines of islands, mountains, continents and 
other physical formations, with pins, on a large 
board, or rather, big pincushion, which is hung 
up on the wall. 
They are taught to become very skilful mu- 
sicians, also; splendid players on the piano, the 
violin, the flute, the clarionet, and every kind of 
reed instrument. Blind graduates of this Insti- 
tution are earning large salaries as teachers of 
music to ordinary children. They are among 
the best teachers and tuners of the piano in the 
country. 
But every one hasn’t a faculty for excelling 
in music; and these children are taught trades. 
They are taught to make brooms, mattresses, 
chairs, mats, and to do upholstery work. 

Here is a picture of a blind boy making 4 
broom: 

| | 
| | 
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If you live in Boston, or should ever visit Bos 
ton, (that staid old city, so widely celebrate 
for its brown bread and its men of brains,) jus 
call in some day at the store of the blind, ia 
Bromfield Street, and they will show you si 
ples of their work. Uncie James. 


64> 
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NEEDLES.—These useful little ape 
form a considerable article of commerce - 
home trade, in Europe and the United States. 
German and Hungarian steel is of most yo 
in the manufacture of needles. They were ir 











Just as he was doing this, wy friend, the ar-. 


amazes one to hear arecitation. At Music Hall, 





made in England by a negro from Spain, in the 
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time of Queen Mary, who carried on the busi- 
ness at Cheapside, London; but as he would 
not divulge the secret, the art was lost by his 
death, and not recovered again until 1566, in 
the reign of Elizabeth; when Elias Growse, a 
German, taught it to the English, who have 
since brought it to the highest state of perfec- 
tion. oe 
THE BOSTON COLISEUM, 
AND GRAND PEACE FESTIVAL. 

Rome— Boston! Paganism — Christianity! 
Yells of wild beasts, and screams of their quiv- 
ering human victims—concord of sweet sounds 
by voices of men and women, and from the 
most exquisite devices for extracting melody, 
that the wit of ages has invented. 

It is not quite two thousand years, since the 
human race was so degraded that the great peo- 
ple of the age, who occupied the position then 
that England and America do now, delighted to 
gather in their grand Coliseum to witness the 
brutal contests of gladiators, and to see young 
maidens or old men, as the case might be, torn 
to pieces by hungry beasts of prey! 

These were the purposes to which the Romans 
devoted their Coliseum. 

Well, times have changed, and Coliseums have 
changed with them. 

Old paganism has vanished like the pestilen- 
tial vapors of the night, and modern civiliza- 
tion, the child of Christianity, has learned to 
love peace and the arts of peace. 

Boston is building a Coliscum. Its purpose 
is to accommodate a series of mammoth con- 
certs in commemoration of the restoration of 
peace to the Union. They are to be given dur- 
ing the five days beginning with the 15th of 
June. It will then, or soon after, be torn down. 

There was never such a concert, held in. the 
world as this will be. Over a thousand instru- 
ments will accompany with their music the 
voices of twenty thousand singers! The grand- 
est musical gatherings of ancient or modern 
times dwindle into insignificance when com- 
pared with this. 

The Coliseum is five hundred fect in length 
and three hundred feet in width. It will seat 
twenty thousand performers, and thirty thou- 
sand spectators. 

Two million feet of lumber are required for 
its erection. Do you know how much that is? 
I guess not. Not one person in ten thousand 
has a true conception of what is meant by—a 
million. 

Perhaps you may get a clearer notion of the 
size ef the Coliseum, when I tell you that it will 
take twenty-two tons of nails, and nearly five 
tons of iron bolts, and about two tons of 
wroucht iron ship-spikes to hold this immense 
pile of wood together, when it is shaped and 
fitted to its place in the grand building. 

Two hundred and forty carpenters are saw, 
saw, sawing, and hammer, hammer, hammer- 
ing allday long—early and late—at this huge 
Temple of Peace and Melody. 

Guess how many panes of glass are needed to 
light the Coliseum! Nine thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-six! At night it will require 
twenty-four hundred gas burners, and fourteen 
thousand cubic feet of gas will be consumed 
every hour. 

This is the enormous building that is now go- 
ing up in Boston for the largest musical assem- 
bly of the age, or of any age. 

Now let me try and give you a faint idea of 
the performances those of us will hear, who 
are lucky enough to be able to attend these con- 
certs. 

To begin with, there is to be an organ built 
expressly for the occasion, and so powerful in 
tone that it will make itself heard above the 
vast volume of sound created by more than a 
thousand instruments and twenty thousand 
choristers. It is expected that the music of the 
organ will overwhelm or blend into one, all the 
other sounds; and that the immensity of tone 
will be such as has never been heard on this 
continent, if on the globe. 





Then come the instruments in the hands of 


the performers. There are to be two orchestras, 
—“the chorus orchestra,” composed of five hun- 
dred and four instruments, and the grand or- 
chestra, with five hundred and ninety instru- 
ments. The chorus orchestra is to accompany 


the singers, while the grand orchestra will per- 


form the instrumental music. 

The chorus orchestra will have one hundred 
and fifteen first violins, and one hundred second 
Violins. Just imagine two hundred and fifteen 
fiddles going all at once! Then there will be 
sixty-five violincellos, sixty-five violas, and 
eighty-five double basses! These are to be used 
in addition to flutes, clarionettes, bassoons, 
trumpets, trombones, drums, horns, and other 
instruments of which I know nothing. 





Those of you who go to the big concert, and 


happen to think of the Companion while there, 
can remember that if all its subscribers were 
gathered together, they would fill every seat 
in the Coliseum, including the immense space 
set apart for the twenty thousand singers. 

What a big family we are—fifty thousand | 


strong! 
—_——— +o 


THE LITTLE REBEL. 
The Southern people were as enthusiastic in 
fighting against the Union, as we were in rally- 
ing round the flag of the country. At the bat- 
tle of Belmont, for example, an incident oc- 
curred which illustrates the devotion of the reb- 
els to their cause. 
A little boy was attached, in what capacity 
I do not know, to an Arkansas rebel regiment. 
He was in the habit of carrying two little Con- 
federate flags, one in each hand, as a token of 
his boyish zeal. 
One day his regiment was cut up—driven to 
the water’s edge—hundreds were shot in the 
river, and many others were drowned, as they 
tried to escape by swimming. The boy, with 
his little rebel flags, was among the fugitives. 
He waded in as far as he could go. 
“Zip!” went a bullet; and the boy leaped up. 
He was mortally wounded. 
“Giving one last hurrah,” writes a rebel ma- 
jor who saw him fall; “a hurrah which was cut 
short by the ebbing flood of his g life, he 
waved the flags over his head, tottered into the 
river, and was seen no more. 
“The incident was witnessed by a whole regi- 
ment that was crossing the river at the time, 
and not one member of it but shed a tear at the 
sight.” 





REWARDED. 


A man riding horseback, saw a little chimney- 
sweeper lying in the dirt, who seemed to have 
been much hurt. He found, on questioning him, 
that his arm was broken, and his leg injured. 
Like the good Samaritan of old, he got off his 
horse, and put the boy upon it. Then taking 
him to a woman he knew, he left him in her 
care, paying both her and the surgeon who set 
his arm. 

Years @ter, as he was again travelling that 
way, his horse took fright upon a bridge, and 
jumped with him into the water. Just as he 
was ready to sink, a man sprang in and rescued 
him. 

It was the chimney-sweeper whom he had once 
befriended. 





COFFEE AND D. 
This story is told of the poet Ben Jonson. 
Passing along Fleet Street, he observed a coun- 
tryman staring at a grocer’s sign. He tapped 
him on the shoulder and asked him what so en- 
gaged his attention. 
“Why, master,” he replied, “I be admiring 
that nice piece of poetry over the shop.” 
“How can you make that rhyme?” said Ben. 
“The words are coffee and tea to be sold.” 
“Why, thus,” replied Ralph: 

“Coffee and tea 

To be 8-0-l-d.” 
This so pleased the poet, that Ralph was tak- 
en into his service immediately, and he contin- 
ued to serve him until Jonson’s death. 


42> 
<or 


A DISH OF “MYSTERY.” 


A young géntleman in a certain business house 
having tarried much longer at his boarding- 
house than was thought necessary for his morn- 
ing meal, was asked on his return, in a joking 
way, what he had for breakfast. He replied, 
candidly,— 

= cup of coffee,a mutton chop, and some 
mystery.” 

“Mystery!” said the employer; “what’s that?” 
not having been thoroughly enlightened in all 
the “mysteries” of boarding-house fare. 

“Why,” answered the other, “that’s hash!” 


A quantity of linked sausages might be called 
a chain of mysteries. 


42> 
<or 


LIKED HIS MOTHER’S TITLE BEST. 


Henry Ward Beecher gives the following rea- 
son why he declined the title of D. D.: 


My mother had a name waiting for me when 
I was born. Two brothers, very dear to her, 
had died early. She joined their names, Henry 
and Ward, giving to me a name that was to her 
a sacred memorial of love. I mean to die with 
it just as she gave it to me, neither tarnished 
nor soiled. ‘ 
take a title, I reply thatI have one which my 
mother gave me. 








44> 
<or 





THE pastor of a peester church, one Sabbath 
ath school concert, said, | C: 
“Boys, when I heard your beautiful songs to- 


evening, at the Sab 
night, I had to work hard to keep my feet still; 


what do you suppose is the trouble with them?” 
said a little six-year-old boy, 
which, notwithstanding the solemnity of the oc- 


“Chilblains, sir,’ 


you ask me again why I do not 




















SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT... 


The publishers of the Companion have decided to 
offer the following prizes for original puzzles: 


For the best Illustrated Rebus......$10.00 


For the best Poetical Puzzle......... $10.00 
For the best Pictorial Puzzle of any 
kind other than a Rebus.......... $10.00 


These offers are open to all, whether subscribers or 
not, and puzzles may be sent in competition for these 
prizes up to July Ist. NONE BUT ORIGINAL PUZ- 
ZLES ARE DESIRED. 

By original puzzles, we mean such as have never 
been published before. They may be composed by 
the person sending them, or by any number of per- 
sons conjointly. 

The best rebus (other things being equal) is one 
composed wholly of symbols. A letter may be used 
where its sound forms a word or syllable, but we very 
much prefer not to have words spelled thus: W—hat, 
tea—he, &o. 

It is not necessary that the design should be drawn. 
It may be indicated by description, if preferred. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
DOUBLE AQROSTIO. 
1. An abbreviation. 
2. One of the United States. 
8. What boys and dogs like to do. 
4. tana. 


A river in Mon 





A VEEBY COMMON QUOTATION. ~- a. 


3. 

My Ist is a nickname. 

My 2d a grain. 

My 2d is fe thing which all would obtain. 
My whole is a state, as all will acknowledge, which 
has neither meeting-house, school-house nor yy 

A.B. B, 

4. 


My 14 letters name a good man. 
My 5, 4, 7 is an article of food. 

My 11, 12, 8, 12, 10 is used in punctuation. 
My 18, 1, 7, 2 is an animal. 

My 8, 6, 9, 14 comes from above. 


5. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


BERTIE. 


<4 

EER 

roe 
5 
g 
Z 
7 
= 
5 
e 


©. D. A. 
6. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1, A quadru 
2A = 
8. A member. 
7. 
My first is very often doled 
To. gar oad’ and urchin bold. 
My second is a rank extolled 
As beings of superior mold. 
My whole, a fragrant plant, is sold 
Tn parcels small to grannies old, 
Who in their early were told 
“Twill check a fever—cure a cold.” 


Conundrums. 
What kind of a cat may be found in every library 
at-alogue. 


M. L. M. 


for life? Adam. 


Who dare sit before the king with hishaton? A 
coachman. 
Who was the first man condemned to hard labor 


Why is a schoolboy who is beginning to read like 
learning itself? Hee learning. ” 

What question is that to which re must always 
answer yes? What does Y ES spell? 

Why is venison more costly than other meat? It 
is always deer, (dear.) 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Fred. 2. Invest-i-gate. 8. Pine-apple. 

4. West—Echo—Sham—Tome. 

5. Cuckoo—Ant — Naught —Anna— Draw—Ada— 
CaNnaDA—OTTAWA. 

6. Madam—Adam—dam—am—m. 

7. Rabbi-t. 




















These Presents will be given to the Fifty Sub- 
scribers who secure the Fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the paper up to July Ist, 1869. 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 
12 Silver Watches. 
14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in enlarging 
the circulation of the Companion. 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation is received for 
each subscriber obtained, and, in addition, a most 
gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 

The largest numbers of new names sent last year, 
by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-one. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was eleven. 











RESPECTING PREMIUMS, 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by 
letter or otherwise, to this office. 


We give Premiums yor new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as ® subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. . 


Any person, after subscribing for Tas Companion and 
paying for it the full price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment must, 
of course, be made in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time 
and trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help 
us extend the circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in 
generous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured, 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year, It is not necessary that sub- 
acriptions begin in January. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums te 
which they are entitled. ‘ 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1 50. 
By carrier, $1 75. 

Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. ? 

Any person sending his own name and the names of 
? TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 








casion, set the whole audience in a roar. 


was an Adam first plant in the Garden of Eden? 
‘oot. 


us by letter. Payment of arreacages must bo made be; 
fore the paper ia discontinued, 
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For the Companion. 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 

Placing the little hats all in a row, 
Ready for church on the morrow, you know; 
Washing wee faces and little black fists, 
Getting them ready and fit to be kissed ; 
Putting them into clean garments and white— 
This is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Spying out holes in the little worn hose, 
Laying by shoes that are worn thro’ the toes, 
Looking o’er garments so faded and thin— 
Who but a mother knows where to begin? 
Changing a button to make it look right,— 
This is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Calling the little ones all round her chair, 
Hearing them lisp forth their evening prayer, 
Telling them stories of Jesus of old, 

Who loves to gather the lambs to His fold; 
Watching, they listen with childish delight,— 
This is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Creeping so softly to take a last peep, 

After the little ones all are asleep; 

Anxious to know if the children are warm, 
Tucking the blankets round each little form, 
Kissing each little face, rosy and bright,— 
This is what mothers do night after night. 


Kneeling down gently beside the white bed, 

Lowly and meekly she bows down her head, 

Praying as only a mother can pray, 

“God guide and keep them from going astray.” 

Grateful she rises—her heart has grown light,— 

This is what mothers do night after night. 
Aunt CLARA. 
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For the Companion. 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S SECOND 
COUSIN. 

There was a woman in our village, who claimed 
to be Danicl Webster’s second cousin. Perhaps 
she is living to this day. At all events, she went 
“a cousining” once too often, and this was what 
came of it. She used to tell her adventure in 
this way: 

“You see I’m second cousin to the great Dan- 
iel Webster,” she said; ‘you wouldn’t think it 
naow, would you? But my mother was own 
cousin to Mr. Webster, and that would make 
me second cousin, homely as I am! 

“Wal, nauow, what’s the use of havin’ grand 
relations, if you don’t have the credit on’t? 
Thinks I to myself, Mr. Webster perhaps don’t 
know he’s got any such cousin livin’ as I am; 
and what a pity ’tis that somebody don’t put 
him in mind of it! 

“The more | thought on’t, the more I was de- 
termined to put myself in his way, ’cause, says 
I, he’s rich, and he’ll have to leave his money 
to somebody, so he may as well leave something 
to me, as is poor as Job’s turkey, as to them as 
don’t need it Wal, [ thought it over and over, 
until | made up my mind I’a go to Boston and 
make him a good long visit. 

“My goodness! but wa’n’tit a job to get ready ? 
It cost me as much as twenty-five dollars to get 
rigged up; and cight dollars travelling fees,— 
though [ carried luncheon enough to last me 
down and back,—beside a pair of fine woollen 
fectin’ that I spun and knit with my own fin- 
gers. 

“When I got to Boston, it took me a whole 
day to findhim. Why,I supposed every body 
would know where Daniel Webster lived! I 
read so much abaout him in the papers! But I 
had to travel up and daown, and daown and 
up, until I thought I’'d drop; but at last I saw a 
man sitting in a carriage before a great hotel, 
and I heard somebody say, There’s Daniwel Web- 
ster! Solwentright up to the carriage and 
made a low courtesy, and says I,— 

‘Mr. Webster, perhaps you don’t know your 
second cousin, but I’m she, and I’ve made bold 
to make you a visit, for although you are a great 
man, I knew you would not be ashamed of your 
poor relations.’ 

“Sakes alive! [ wish you’d seen that man fix 
his black eyes on me! If I didn’t wish I was at 
home, I never did. I shook all over, and I aint 
the woman to be afraid of any man living, as 
you know, and all my neighbors! 

“I’m glad to see you, cousin,’ said Mr. Web- 
ster, holding down his hand to me, ‘and very 
much obliged to you for coming so far to make 
my acquaintance. But, unfortunately, | am 
about leaving tor Washington, and cannot have 
the pleasure of prolonging our agreeable inter- 
view.’ 

“Then he took out his wallet and handed me 
a@ bill, and says he,— 

“*As I shall not be able to see you again, 
madam, you had better make yourself comfort- 
able at some one of our excellent hotels, until 
your return. Good afternoon, madam.’ 

“The driver whipped up and was out of sight 
before I could say ‘Jack Robinson’; and a stu- 
pider feelin’ critter than I was, I guess you ney- 
er see. 

“Wal, L opened the bill, calculating it would be 





a five hundred dollar note, of course, and don’t 
you think the mean feller had only given me 
twenty! 

“There! thinks I, the minute he’d gone, I 
never thought of the feetin’, and if I had a giv- 
en him them, he would have done better. I 
clipt it raound the corner to holler to the 
driver, but I couldn’t see him any where; so 
after a while I gave it up and started for home. 
I te!l you, it’ll be the /ast time I ever go a cous- 
inin’ to hunt up my grand relations,—especially 
at my own expense!” 

There is a moral in Sally Simple’s experience, 
which when found, “please make a note on’t.” 
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STUDY YOUR DICTIONARY. 


Most people neglect the dictionary, from a 
feeling akin to that of the woman who returned 
one she had borrowed, saying, ‘Well, the stories 
was interestin’ enough, but there want no sort 
of connection to ’em.” Here are a few speci- 
mens of a kind of “larnin’,” not found in the 
dictionaries : 

“T earnt a lot of spendin’ money by carryin’ 
off the chandlers and bringin’ of ’em back,” 
said a boy to a schoolmate. 

A chandler is a maker or dealer in candles. 
He alluded to kerosene lamps with pendants of 
cut glass. 

“There’s been a dre’ful accident!” he ex- 
claimed, out of breath from the stress of such 
news. “Mr. Miller was out in the woods, and 
after he had cut off a branch it got lodged. He 
went on cuttin’ down the tree, when all of a 
sudden the branch fell and knocked him ’sensi- 
ble.” 

‘How is Horace, to-day?” asked a neighbor. 

“O, he’s ever so much worse! He’s been hav- 
in’ spavin,” (spasms). ° 

“Is Horace out of his head?” asked a neigh- 
bor of a younger brother in the same family. 

“No, but he’s jest as trazy as he can be.” 

Very few pronounce the word delirious cor- 
rectly; instead of saying de-lir-i-ous in four 
syllables, they say de-lir-ous, in three only. 

An affected lady, who plumed herself on her 
superior education, once said to a friend,— 

“Miss Chase’s case was very singular. She 
was sitting with the family, to all appearance 
well, when she went into pa-rox-ysms, and she 
has continued to have pa-rox-ysms ever since.” 
She went on bringing in her pet word with such 
a stress on the rox that it was difficult to sup- 
press a laugh. 

“Now,” said a somewhat dogmatic individual 
who was discussing q recent trial in which he 
had been called to the witness stand, “that Mr. 
F. kept talkin’ about Tacit’s consent. Who is 
Tacit? Who ever heerd o’ Tacit’s opinion bein’ 
so important? I never heerd on him before, an’ 
don’t belicve he is much, any way.” 








GIVING PIGGY HIS CHANCE. 


Most pigs never have any chances to be re- 
spectable. They are fed on the coarsest food, 
and shut up in a dirty pen, where they have no 
freedom and no society, and not even pure air 
and a clean bed. 

If a boy should be shut up in a pig pen and 
fed upon slops, and should have nobody to 
teach him, he would of course grow up vulgar 
and brutal. I once knew a pig who had a good 
time the first half year of his life, and, as it is a 
true story, I will tell you all about it. 

When he was about a month old, he was very 
plump and pretty, with white bristles over a 
pink skin, and his owner took a fancy to him, 
and resolved to give him a chance to improve. 

So he took him from his dirty brothers and 
sisters, and put him into a nice little shed by 
himself. 

In the shed was a soft bed of clean straw, and 
the door was left open. It was only the pig’s 
bed-room, where he slept at night and in wet 
weather, 

In pleasant days he ran about the yard and 
over the green in front of the house, and he 
would have gone into the house, if a friend of 
his had not taught him better. 

This friend was Mattie, the farmer’s little 
daughter. She had entire charge of the pig, 
and fed him three times a day with sweet brown 
bread and milk, and often ran and played with 
him as if he had been a dog. 

He was very fond of her, and when she sat 
down in the doorway would come and lay his 
head in herlap. It was a clean head, for his bed 
was clean, and his food was clean, and he was 
very often washed. 

He knew a great deal, too, and he had but 
one fault, but that was a sad one, and made his 
friend a great deal of trouble. He insisted on 
following her wherever she went, except when 
she went into the house. 

If she picked violets or strawberries he was 
always with her, and she never could visit her 
playmates without his “tagging,” as the chil- 
dren call it. ; 

One day she set out when he was fast asleep, 
and ran down the road ont of sight round a 
turn. Very soon she heard piggy trotting af- 
ter, so she climbed up a wall and hid herself be- 
hind it, waiting till he should go by. 

But she could not deceive him in that way. 
When he came near where she was, he stopped 


and said, “Ugh! ugh!” and began to smell in 
the bushes, and soon after there was a great 
clatter among the stones, and the head of the 
pig came over the wall where the child was hid- 
ing. 

Tie was delighted to find her, and she could 
not make him understand that he was trouble- 
some. So at last this bad habit was the cause 
of his death. He grew larger and heavier than 
herself, and often knocked her down in his clum- 
sy gambols, without in the least meaning it. 

She was obliged to complain to her father, 
and the pet pig went where all other pigs go. 
He died, and was buried in a pork barrel.— 
Springfield Republican. 


BUILT HIM A FIRE. 


The landlord of a hotel in New York was 
somewhat amused last August, by a dapper lit- 
tle Frenchman who walked up to the office and 
accosted him with,— 

“Tf you please, Monsieur, you shall send bill 
de fire in my room.” 

“A what!” said Ferrin, looking at the ther- 
mometer, which indicated ninety-two degrees. 

“T wish ze bill de fire in my apartment,” re- 
peated the Frenchman. 

“All right, sir,” said the landlord, with that 
outward imperturbability with which the true 
hotel-keeper receives an order for any thing, no 
matter what. “John, fire in ten thousand and 
one! 

“Yes sir-r-r-!” said John. By the time the 
Frenchman had reached his room, John, with 
perspira¥gg pouring off of him, had the grate 
—— and laze roaring up the chimney like 
mad. 

“Vat you do?” said the astonished foreigner. 

“Built a fire, sir, as ye ordered,” replied the 
other exile. 

“Fire, fire, dis day!” said the Frenchman. 
“T shall roast myself wiz ze heat!” and rushing 
down stairs, he appeared at the office with in- 
flamed face, exclaiming, “I ask you not for ze 
fire! what, think I wish to make myself more 
hot, eh? I call for bill de fire—ze bill, ze carte, 
so I can eat myself wiz my dinare.” 

“Bill of fare—ah! yes, sir,” said the landlord. 
“T beg your pardon,” and he politely passed out 
the programme for the day. 


We are told that much of the secret of being 
understood by a person attempting to learn the 
Chinese language is the slight difference of 
pronunciation. The same word often means 
many different things, according to its accent, 
so that one may call for roast chickgn and get 
a piece of charcoal, in consequence of giving 
the wrong inflection. 
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A BABY THAT TALKS. 


They have a talking infant in St. Charles, 
Minn. A recent number of the Herald, pub- 
lished at that place, contains the following let- 
ter from Dr. J. H. Sudduth, one of the most re- 
spectable physicians of the town, and the editor 
says that all who have visited the family pro- 
nounce the doctor's statement true in every re- 
spect. Here is Dr. Sudduth’s letter: 


Mr. Eprror,—I wish to make known to the 
public one of the most remarkable, indeed, won- 
derful instances of infantile precocity in the line 
of talking, that I ever heard of. I doubt, in- 
deed, if any thing like it is to be found in any 
of the records of strange things. ; 

I was called upon a few days ago to visit a 
sick child, a daughter of Willtam and Mary Jane 
Hearsay, living in the south-west part of St. 
Charles township. I found the child, aged a 
few days under five months, very ill. 

After administering medicine to the child, I 
was startled to hear it say, very distinctly, — 

“Mamma, baby don’t want any more.” 

Completely nonplussed, I inquired of the 
mother how long the babe had talked. As 
though it was no unusual occurrence, she coolly 
said it commenced talking a few days before it 
was three months old. 

Deeply impressed with this unheard-of and 
premature development, I watched the child 
with the deepest interest. It does not prattle, 
as is usual with infants when first trying to 
talk, stumbling and straining at words. It 
speaks clearly and coherently a regular sen- 
tence that expresses its thoughts or ideas. It 
seems to think, and then expresses its thoughts 
calmly and clearly. It seems to note the anxi- 
ety and wishes of others. 

A little four-year old brother was out of the 
house, and several members of the family in- 
quired where he was. He soon came in, when 
the baby, seeing him, said to the mother,— 

“Otty has come home.” 

It will lie quietly in its cradle while the moth 
er is at work, and when it is hungry will say, 
“Baby wants dinner,” or, “Mamma, take baby 
up,” as plainly as a child five or six years of 
age. 

I may as well mention the fact that another 
of the children commenced talking at eight 
months old. Altogether, I consider it a phe 
nomenon worthy of public record. 





csqhtavciaielaboiiamino 
BETHLEHEM. 

How many interesting recollections are con- 
nected with this little town of Bethlehem! It 
was at Bethlehem where Rachel died and was 
buried; from whence Elimelech and Naomi fled 
to escape the famine; and which afterwards, 
through the kindness of Boaz, became indced 
Bethlehem, or the House of Bread, to Naomi 
and Ruth. 

_ Bethlehem was the town of Jesse, and the 
birthplace of David. It was at Bethlehem that 





the infant Saviour was born, and in whose fields 


the shepherds, who were keeping watch over 
their flocks by night, instructed by the angel, 
hastened to worship Jesus, as He was lying in 
the manger. 
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WONDERFUL FLOWER. 


“Come with me, sir; come! A flower very 
large and beautiful, wonderful!’ exclaimed a 
Malay, who drew the attention of Dr. Arnold to 
a flower remarkable alike for its enormous size 
and its anomalous structure and habit. 

And the surprise of the Malay was nothing 
compared with that of Dr. Arnold and his com- 
panions, Sir Stamford and Lady Raffles, when, 
following their native attendant, they saw 
among the bushes of a jungle, a flower appar- 
ently springing out of the ground, without stem 
or leaf, and measuring at least a yard in diame- 


ter. 

The first news of this remarkable discovery 
created a great amount of curiosity in Europe; 
and no papers ever read at the Linnzan Socie- 
ty can be compared, for the interest they excit- 
ed, with those in which the illustrious Robert 
— described this wonder of the vegetable 
world. 

The most striking feature in the Rafflesia is 
its enormous size; indeed, it is the largest and 
most magnificent flowerin the world. It is com- 
posed of five roundish leaves or petals, each a 
foot across, of a brick-red color, but covered 
with numerous irregular, yellowish white swell- 
ings. The petals surround a large cup nearly 
a foot wide, the margin of which bears the sta- 
mens; and this cup is filled with a fleshy disc, 
the upper edge of which is everywhere covered 
with curved projections, like miniature cows’ 
horns. The cup, when freed from its contents, 
would hold about twelve pints of water. The 
flower weighs fifteen pounds. It is very thick; 
the petals being from one to three-quarters of 
an inch in thickness. <A flower of such dimen- 
sions and weight might be expected to be a treas- 
ure to the perfumer; but, alas, its odor is ex- 
actly that of tainted beef! 


Bigness in beauty is a sort of contradiction— 
at least a violence to taste. It seems to be al- 
most a rule that the sweetness of flowers is ac- 
cording to their smallness of size. 





NOVEL METHOD OF CATCHING MICE, 


A correspondent of the Journal of Pharmacy 
says :— 


e 

“Having on several occasions noticed mice 
in our seed barrels, I bethought me of some 
method how I might trap the little intruders; 
they having gained entrance by cating through 
the chime. To kill them with a stick was im- 
practicable, as the little fellows would invari- 
ably escape as soon as the lid was raised to 
any height. I then thought of saturating a 
piece of cotton with chloroform and throwing it 
in, then closing the lid. On raising it again in 
afew minutes, I would find that life had al- 
most or quite departed. Having on one occa- 
sion left the pieces of cotton in the barrel, on 
again returning, found three mice with their 
heads in close contact with it, and dead. In the 
evening I saturated another piece and placed it 
in the barrel, and on opening it next morning, 
to my surprise I found nine dead mice.” 


Burns says,— 


“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men, 
Gang aft agley.” 


It seems from this that mice as well as men 
are easiest trapped by drugs that “steal away 
the brains.” 
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HORSEMANSHIP. 


Horsemanship is said to have been first in, 
troduced by Cyrus, king of Persia. The tradi- 
tion of the Centaurs, however, indicates that 
there may have been horsemen in ancient Thra- 
cia. The pictures of Persepolis exhibit no horse- 
men. Evenin Rome, horses were only employed 
to draw war-chariots. Atthe time of Moses, these 
useful animals existed in Egypt; yet, singular to 
state, the Egyptian monuments show no trace 
of _— being either known or prac- 
tised. 





UNFORTUNATE AT COMPLIMENTS. 


It is related of a Parisian portrait painter, 
that having recently painted the portrait of @ 
lady, a critic, who had just dropped in to see 
what was going on in the studio, exclaimed,— 

“It is very nicely painted; but why did you 
take such an ugly model?” x 

“It is my mother,” calmly replied the artist. 

“QO, pardon, a thousand times!” cried the 
critic, in the greatest confusion. “You are 
right; I ought to have perceived it. She resem- 
bles you completely.” 
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A CAT THAT TOOK WINGS. 


A Dover cat, which was after a dove, was an- 
ticipated by a hen-hawk. The cat grabbed the 
hawk, and went up in the air about fifty feet on 
a visit to the bird of prey. Both came down, 
and the unique fight terminated with a victory 
for the cat. 
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I KNow of a magician who changes every 
thing he touches. He can turn a hard, white 
substance of no value into agate, opals and 
jasper; and a metal worth less than silver, 
into sapphires and rubies. He is in all your 
houses, and familiar to every one, yet few know 
any thing about him, for he is continually called 
a devourer; but he never devoured any thing. 
You will hear him spoken of as a destroyer, 
though he is the greatest builder and manuiac 








turer in the world, His name is Fire. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. 


CANDY PULLING. 

You all know how to make molasses candy 
and the New England boys and girls know 
something of how maple candy is made. 

The “eandy pulling’ that I wish to speak of 
was in the city of Chicago. A new confection- 
ery store was to be opened, and the owners 
wished to let Chicago people know what deli- 
cious things they could make. 

So they advertised that on the first afternoon 
there would be a grand free “candy pulling,” 
to which every body was invited. 

Wasn’t this an odd idea, and a nice one, too? 

I happened past the door during the after- 
noon. Buzz, buzz,buzz! Whatacrowd! But 
it was almost wholly composed of ragged boot- 
blacks, dirty newsboys, and many‘half starved 
little things, who were not much accustomed to 
candy, or any thing else in life that is sweet. 
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“Ah,” thought I, “it is an ill wind, indeed, 
that blows no good.” 

It was a sight to be remembered. What asea 
of little, bobbing heads! I wanted to see the 
fun, so I pressed my way in. 

When fairly inside, I saw a man in his shirt 
sleeves, working away as if for dear life, tug- 
ging, and pulling, and straining at an immense 
mass of half cooled candy, which he would 
throw over a great hook that was on a post, 
and then pull out as far as he could without 
its dropping. 

He kept at it until the candy grew to be a 
beautiful golden color. 

It was then taken down and stretched out on 
a marble slab, and now the human flies buzzed 
so loudly that one could hardly “hear himself 
think.” 

One man pulled the candy out until it was 
about as large round as a piece of chalk, and 
another man, with a large pair of shining shears, 
cut it off into pieces three or four inches in 
length. Clip, clip, clip! 

As fast as the pieces fell off, a hand would be 
ready waiting, with a dozen more close behind, 
as the crowd passed by the man with the shears, 
one at a time, towards the door. 

Some of these boys, whose mouths had been 
imagining the taste of the candy for an hour 
ormore, became impatient to try the real arti- 
de, and so got terribly squeezed. 

One barefooted urchin yelled out, in agony, 
“0,0, 0! Get off my toe!” thus unintention- 
ally making a rhyme. 

Don’t you wish the confectioner in your town 
wonld give a free “candy pulling” ? 
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HELPING MAMMA. 

Mary sat on her little stool by the fire, watch- 
ing her mamma sew. She had been reading, 
and her book lay on the carpet by her side, open 
to the story of “Helpful Mattie.” Have you ever 
read that story ? 

“wonder if I could do like Mattie?’ Mary 
said, aloud, for she was thinking so busily that 
she forgot any one would hear her. 

“What does my little girl wish she could do?” 
Mrs. Gordon asked, smiling into Mary’s face. 

“I wish I could do something to help you, 
mamma,” Mary said, coming to her mother’s 

_ Side. “Can 1?” 

“Perhaps so,” said Mrs. Gordon. “What 
ould yow like to do?” 

“O’—and Mary thought for a moment with- 
Sut concluding what she would rather do—“I 
don’t know. Any thing to help you.” 

“Well,” said her mother, after thinking what 
there was that her little girl could do easily, “I 

Wil tell you. You may help me put away the 
dishes after they are washed, and I will let you 
dust the chairs and keep the books and papers 
in their Place.” 

“Lvery day ?” asked Mary, delighted to know 

Were was something she could do. 


E. H. T. 











“Yes, every day,” answered the mother. “And 
when you get larger there will be other things to 
be done.” 

“But will putting away the dishes, and dust- 
ing the things, and keeping the books put up, 
help you much?” asked Mary. 

“A great deal,’’ answered her mother. “Do- 
ing those little things takes away an hour of my 
time every day. If you do them I shall be able 
to do a great deal of other work, perhaps, that 
otherwise I could not.” 

Mary took hold of her easy duties with a will. 
Every day she was prompt to do her tasks, and 
the fact that she was helping mamma made them 
very light and pleasant. There was no other 
little things which she could do; and she worked 
as busily as her mother when there was any 
thing on hand for her to perform. She soon had 
it completed in a neat, tidy manner, and was al- 
ways ready for any thing else that might come 
along. And her father and mother called her 
their “little housekeeper.” : 

One afternoon three of her little friends came 
to make her a visit. They sat down after they 
had played very merrily for an hour, and took 
up one of Mary’s picture-books to look at the 
pictures. 

One of the pictures was about a frog that 
meant to bea man when he was grown up. 
The picture showed him trying to walk on his 
hind feet as persons do; judging from the face 
he made up, the trial was a hard one for Mr. 
Frog. ‘ 

“T mean to teach school when I get to bea 
woman,” said Lucy. . 

“And I’ll write a book,” said Ellen, and the 
girls all laughed, she looked so very dignified. 

“I won’t work at all,” said Matilda. “Pll 
marry some rich man, and I’ll wear silk dresses, 
and have lots of servants, and a big, nice house, 
and go to parties every night.” 

Mary thought a long time before she conclud- 
ed what she would do. Then she said, as she 
was the only child mamma had, she’d “always 
stay at home to help mother,” she guessed. 

After the visitors were gone home, Mrs. Gor- 
don told Mary she would write her a little story 
that night; she often did so, and Mary liked her 
mother’s stories, because they were always 
about something she could understand. and gen- 
erally were made out of some incident at home, 
and that made them very interesting. 


A CARD. 


Arecord of the watches produced at the Waltham Man- 
ufactory may be not improperly prefaced with a brief 
mention of the considerations which induce us to press 
them upon the attention of intelligent watch buyers. 


Fifteen years’ successfnl experience justifies us in 
claiming for the Waltham Watches peculiarities of ex- 
cellence which place them above all foreign rivalry. The 
system which governs their construction is their most 
obvious source of merit. The substitution of machinery 
for hand labor has been followed not only by greater sim- 
plicity, but by a precision in detail, and accuracy and uni- 
formity in their time-keeping qualities, which by the old 
methods of manufacture are unattainable. 


The application of machinery to watch-making has, in 
fact, wrought a revolution in the main features of the 
business. In conjunction with enlarged power of pro- 
duction, it has enabled us to secure the smvothness and 
certainty of movement which proceed from the perfect 
adaptation of every piece to its place. Instead of a fee- 
ble, sluggish, variable action, the balance, even under the 
| pressure of the lightest main-spring, vibrates with a wide 
and free motion. The several grades of watches have 
more than a general resemblance, each to its pattern; 
they are perfect in their uniformity, and may be bought 
and sold with entire confidence as to the qualities we as- 
sign to them. 


These general claims to superiority are no longer con- 
tested. An English watchmaker, in a recent lecture be- 
fore the Horological Institute of London, describing the 
result of two months’ close observation at the various 
manufactories in the United States, remarks in reference 
to Waltham: “On leaving the factory, I felt that the 
manufacture of watches on the old plan was gone." 
Other foreign makers, some of them eminent. have pub- 
licly borne the same testimony. They admit®™that the re- 
sults aimed at in Europe by slow and costly processes are 
here realized with greater certainty, with an almost abso 
lute uniformity, and at a cost which more than compen- 
sates for the difference between manual labor in the Old 
World and the New. 


But we assert for the Waltham Watches more than a 
general superiority. Their advantages, in respect of qual- 
ity and price, over English and Swiss watches, are not 
more marked than are their advantages over the products 
of other American manufactories. These are positive in 
their character, and are the natural consequences of 
the precedence we acquired in the trade, and the propor- 
tions to which our manufactory has attained. No indus- 
trial law is better established than that which cheapens 
the cost of an article in proportion to the magnitude of its 
production. The extent of our establishment—the com- 
bination of skilled labor on an extensive scale, with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample—enables us to offer watches 
at lower rates than those of any other manufacturer. 
The aggregate of profit is the end keptin view—not the 
profit on any single watch. And, acting on this princi- 
ple, with reduced cost of production and an ever-widen- 
ing demand, our watches are offered at prices considera- 
bly below the watches of other American makers, com- 
paring quality with quality. Our annual manufacture is 


In the morning, after Mary’s work was out of | 4uble that of all other makers in this country com- 


the way, her mother told her to sit down and she 


bined, and much larger than the entire manufacture of 
England. 


would read her the story she had written. It : 


Was as follows: 
Four Little Girls. 


Four little, happy, smiling girls I chanced one day to see; 
They talked of coming years, and told what they would 


like to be. 

Fair Lucy, with her curling hair, would like to teach a 
school, 

And learn the children how to read and mind the teach- 
er's rule. 

Miss Ellen, only eight years old, put on a woman's look, 

And — ng when a woman grown, she'd like to writ 
a DOOK; 

And then the others had to laugh till tears were in their 


eyes, 

To think about her writing books, and see hgr look so 

wise. 

Matilda, with a stately head, would be a rich man's wife, 

And dress in silks and satins fine, and lead a merry life; 

She'd ride in costly carriages to party, church and ball, 

And > aaa should her bidding do, and come at every 
call. 


The last to speak was Mary, who had listened to the rest, 


And wondered what she'd better do, and what would suit 


her best. 
But she at last concluded that, as mamma had no other, 
She'd better always stay at hi me and be a help to mother. 
“O! aint that nice!” cried Mary, “and it’s all 
true, too. I’ll learn it all by heart, so that I can 
J . 
say it to the girls when I see them next time.” 
+o 
HOW A THIEF BEGAN. 

A boy once slyly took a marble from a play- 
mate while playing with him. 
had many marbles, and did not notice his loss. 
The same boys met frequently, and no notice 


was taken of the transaction, the little boy never 


having missed his marble. This seemed to 


harden the little boy who stole the marble, for 


soon after he took the opportunity, when his 
mother was not at home, and took some ca'e 
from her cupboard. This, also, was not dis- 
covered. Some time after this, he stole some 
money from his father, and spent it foolishly 
amongst his careless and wicked companions; 
but his father did not miss it cither, so the little 
boy became more and more emboldened, and 
thought he could goon in this way whenever 
an opportunity presented itself, but, like all 
others who persist in sin, his sin found him out. 
He was sent as an errand boy to a milliner’s 


shop, and, being a smart little fellow, became a 


favorite with his employer, and was frequently 
behind the counter; but again evil thoughts 
came into his mind, and he robbed the good 


lady who had employed him, first, by taking 


small sums again and again without detection; 
but at last it was found out, and he was taken 


to prison, and sent far away to a strange land, 


and never saw his father and mother again. 
Who can describe the grief of those fond par- 
ents, when they found that their boy had been 


guilty of such a sinful and dishonorable thing 
as stealing? But his father’s grief and his moth- 


The playmate 


The conditions which make this cheapness possible are 
also favorable to the exeellence of our work. Our arti- 
sans long ago ceased to be novices. Time and effort, un- 
der a superintendence which combines the subtleties of 
science with the strength of practical skill, have pro- 
duced a body of artisans whose efficiency is for the time 
pre-eminent. We have the best workers in every depart- 
ment that are available—workers whose expertness and 
experience would be alone sufficient to secure for Wal- 
tham its high position. Among other tributary causes, 
may he stated the readiness with which cach succeeding 
invention and improvement has been tested, and if ap- 
proved, adopted. Weare always ready to examine what- 
ever experience, or art, or skill may suggest, but we 
adopt nothing until experiments have demonstrated its 
excellence. In pursuance of this rule, we have brought 
to our aid all the mechanical improvements and valuable 
inventions of the last fifteen years, whether home or for- 
vign in their origin. We have thus acquired the exclu- 
sive possession of the best and most valuable improve- 
ments now known in connection with watch-making, 
and secured for the Waltham factory a force and com- 
pleteness not shared by any similar establishment in the 
world. 


These constant efforts to perfect in all ways, and by all 
means, both the machinery of the factory and the con- 
struction of our watches, have placed within our means 
the production of a greater variety in grade and finish 
than other American makers have attempted. In the 
manufacture of very fine watches we have no competitor 
in the United States, and only very few in Europe. 


The various styles of these watches have undergone 
the severest trials in the service of Railway Engincers, 
Conductors and Expressmen, the most exacting class of 
watch wearers, and the presence of over 400,000 Waltham 
Watches in the pockets of the people is the best proof of 
the public approval, and must be accepted as conclusive 
of their superiority by discriminating watch-buyers, es- 
pecially so since the important matter of price is also 
very greatly in favor, being at least twenty-five per cent. 
cheaper, quality for quality, than those made elsewhere 
in the United States. 


An illustrated description of the Watches made by the 
American Watch Company of Waltham, will be sent to 
any address on application. 


In addition to a description of the watches, the pam- 
phiet contains much other useful information to watch- 
buyers. 

As these Watches are for sale by all 
Respectable Jewellers, the Com- 
pany decline all orders for 
single Watches. 





For facts and all other information, address 


ROBBINS, APPLETON & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


er’s tears could not prevent the punishment of | No. 158 Washington Street.........Boston. 
the boy—the law must take its course. 
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Great Reduction in Prices. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


We this day issue a New CaTaLocre, in which we 
print our VERY LoWEsT Prices, and from which we 
make no DISCOUNTS OR DEVIATION whatever. 

Our object is to furnish to our Patrons THE VERY BES? 
Pianos which can be manufactured, and at the VERY 
LowEsT Prices which will yield us a fair remuneration. 
RosEwoop Foti Sizep SQuARE PIANOS, 

7 OcTAVE, 
WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
Fully Warranted, from 475 to 600 Dollars. 


ee eeeereeeee 


Our reputation as the First MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
Country being fully established, and the SurEr1oRity 
OF OUR INSTRUMENTS being acknowledged by the VoL- 
UNTARY TESTIMONY OF THE LEADING ARTISTS OF THIS 
COUNTRY AND EUROPE, and the AWARDS OF THE HicnH- 
EST RECOMPENSES OVER ALL COMPETITION, at the dif- 
ferent Industrial Exhibitions of Europe and America, we 
are confident that at the PRICES upon our NEW hist, our 
PIANOS Will be found to be THe CHEAPEST, and we solicit 
a comparison of our prices with those of any other First- 
CLASS MANUFACTURERS, after allowing the Discounts 
which they may offer. 

It will be our aim, as it has been during the pas 
FortTy-SEVEN YEARS, to make the VERY BEST P«SSIBLE 
INSTRUMENTS in every respect. Our rules are: NEVER 
TO SACRIFICE QUALITY OF WORK DONE TO ECONOMY 
OF MANUFACTURE. 
RosEwoop GRAND Pianos, 7% OCTAVE, 

WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 


Fully Warranted, from 1,050 to 1,200 Dollars. 


POeRUC UR TOOUCOCCR ISCO COCO S Tees) 


. 
oocceceeee 


Our prices are set as Low as they possibly can be to 
insure the most perfect Workmanship, and the very best 
Quality of Materials used in every branch of the busi- 
ness. 

Every Piano made by us is fully warranted, and satis- 
faction guaranteed to the purchaser. 

In claiming a superiority for the CHICKERING 
PIANOS over all others made, we would call special at+ 
tention to the PERFECT F.VENNESS OF THE SCALES 
throughout the entire Registers. 

The SInGInG QUALITY OF TONE, 80 favorably noticed 
by all the great artists. 

The Power and Quality of Tone, Delicacy of Touch, 
Perfection of the Mechanism, Durability and General 
Excellence of Workmanship, and Beauty of Finish. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 East 14th St., 
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246 Washington S8t., 


New York. Boston. 





To Consumers of Curled Hair. 





The undersigned would respectfully call the attention 
of House and Hotel Keepers, Railroad Companies, Car+ 
riage Makers, Church Committees, Furniture Dealers, 
and the public generally, to the great advantage of Sponge 
over Hair, as prepared by the american Elastic Sponge 
Company. In a sanitary point of view itssuperiority is 
manifest in various ways, it being anti-contagious, a sure 
preventive of moths or inscct life of any description, its 
perfect purity, its elasticity and durability, far excelling 
that of Hair, not matting and requiring working over, as 
is the case with Hair of every quality. 

For Carriages and Railroad Car work it is far prefera- 
ble to Hair or any other known matcrial. Abundant tes- 
timonials are in our pessession from Car and Carriage 
Makers, Church Committees, Physicians, and others, 
and can be shown to substantiate all we can say in favor 
of this material for all upholstering purposcs, sufficient to 
satisfy the most skeptical, notwithstanding the most 
outrageous reports of dealers in Hair against itsuse. It 
is cheaper, besides being superior to Hair, and consumers 
are not liable in the purchasing of Sponge to be cheated 
by paying for what they do not get, as is the case fre- 
quently in the purchase of Pure 41 ir Mattress:s of the 
be: t qual ty, which, on examination at some future time, 
when the beds need renovating, a combination of Pg's 
Hair, Tampico Wha/eoon:, &c , is found in lieu of the ali 
pure drawings, as was stated at fime of purchase. 

A prejudice has been raised against Sponge by some 
dealers, and every device and slander resorted to to pre- 
vent its introduction, by stating that the Glycerine and 
other preparations which are used to retain its elasticity 
comes through the coveriug. Some few cases of this 
kind accidentally occurred at first, but the Company em- 
ploying one of our best Chemists to superintend that de- 
partment, the difficulty was obviated, and it is now free 
from such objection. Furthermore, the same parties who 
had some of the first mattresses are now using our im- 
proved oncs with entire satistactiou. 

All Housekeepers in need of Mattresses, Parlor Suits, 
&c., all Railroad Car and Carriage Makers, and Church 
Committees and others, are invited to call and see the 
goods and testimonials at Salesroom, 121 Summer Street. 


CHARLES L. FOWLE, 


Agent American Patent Sponge Company. 
21-4w - 





Money Saved 
By Buying your Goods at 89 Court St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


All kinds of Merchandise sold at wholesale prices in 
any quantity. Orders fror: ten doll-irs upwards r. ceived 
and goods sent to any part of the countiy. Jt you would 
save from <0 to 50 per cent. on your DRY GOODS, FAN- 
CY GOODS, BOOKS, GLASS W ARE, SILVeR-PLA- 
1ED WARE, &c., &c., send for our Descriptive List, 


and give us a tgial. Direct a 
BOYD, TOWNSEND & CO., 
89 Court StrEET, Boston, Mass. 
20—4w (P. O. Box 669.) 





















THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance, 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the year. 
wDISCONTI UANCES.—The Publishers musi be 


notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
+ aaa MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 


“THE CLIMATE OF INDIA. 
From a Correspondent. 

The climate of North-western India is hot, very 
hot. Not that there is no cool weather. In the 
Indian winter, which is exactly like our Indian 
summer, it is warm in the sun but cool at night. 

There are sometimes two degrees ‘of frost. 
Yes, even ice. This is the way in which it is 
made: 

A large number of saucers of porous earthen- 
ware are spread on the ground and filled with 
water. 
ice is found in each, and many such cakes make 
alump. But ice-houses thus supplied are empty 
long before the solid water is most wanted. 








The ice used in Calcutta comes by ship from 


Boston, and is all said to be from Wenham Lake. 


‘Yn March the melting process begins, and gets 
worse and worse till about the 20th of June, 


Early in the morning, a small cake of 


cool. The fields are green with crops of rice, 
.gugar-cane, barley, maize, &c. The gardens are 
gorgeous with flowers and fruit. The trees give 
‘a pleasant shade, all except the tamarind. This, 
unlike all other plants, gives a hot shade. To 
pass under one is like passing before the open 
door of an oven. 

In India people are obliged to find something 
else to talk about beside the weather. Except 
in the rainy season one day is generally as much 
like the one before it as one pea is like its pod- 
fellow. 

But in the winter, by way of variety, we occa- 
sionally have storms, not of rain, but of wind 
and dust. These are called Andlies. All at 
once a whirring sound is heard. The sky is 
darkened. <A fierce blast breaks upon us as 
though it intended to sweep every thing before 
it. People who are out of doors stoop, or lie 
down, and cover themselves over. There is no 
time to escape. Those who are in the house 
shut all the doors and windows. For half an 
hour the sun wears a coffee-colored night-cap. 
We can do nothing else, so we think of Pharaoh 
and the plagues of Egypt. 

By-and-by the wind goesdown. Theairclears, 
and dame nature smiles at us again as though 
nothing whatever had happened. In the house, 
though all the doors were shut, every thing is 
covered thickly with dust, and we are fortunate 
if we do not have a gritty dinner. 





VARIETY. 





THE BIRDS. 


One day in the bluest of summer weather, 
Sketching under a whispering oak, 

I heard five bobolinks laughing together 
Over some ornithological joke. 


What the fun was, J eouldn’t discover— 
Language of birds is a riddle on earth; 
What could they find in white-weed and clover 
To split their sides with such musical mirth? 


Was it some prank of the prodigal summer— 
Face in the cloud or voice in the breeze— 
Querulous cat-bird—woodpecker drummer— 

Cawing of crows high over the trees? 


Was it some chip-munk’s chatter—or weasel 
Under the stone wall stealthy and sly ?— 

Or was the joke about me at my easel, 
Trying to catch the tints of the sky? 


Still they flew oe, shaking all over, 
Bubbling with jollity, brimful of glee— 
While I sat listening deep in the clover 


when the almost intolerable heat is relieved by a 
shower or two, called the Chhota Bursat (little 
rain.) This always comes before the great raim, 
just as the pilot-fish always goes before the 
shark. 
During the hot season a strong wind usually 
blows from the west, from nine or ten in the 
morning till sunset, but itis heated as the breath 
of a furnace. 
Those who have work to do out of doors hast- 
en to get it done before the wind rises. During 
the night the air is perfectly still, and the heat 
is stifling. 
O, the relief when the rain comes! We don’t 
call it “bad,” but good, delicious weather. Now 
the earth, the grass, the foliage, so long dried-up 
and brown, will again be moist and green. The 
horses and eattle rejoice with us, for they have 
scarcely had fodder enough to keep them alive. 
When the first shower falls foreigners often 
rush out of the house and stand uncovered in 
the rain, so delightful is the feeling of the refresh- 
ing drops. This is why the natives say the rain 
makes the Ferinyhees and peacocks mad.* 
The Burra Bursat (great rain) lasts through 
July and August. Then it rains almost every 
day, sometimes for a week together. At first, 
mother earth drinks in all the water as fast as 
it falls and asks for more. In two months she 
has had enough and begins to look ugly—with 
mud. The tanks are now full. Thefields, each 
of which is surrounded by a hard mud wall, are 
ponds. Vegetation becomes rank. Toads get 
lively, books get limp, stores of provisions 
mould. 
After the rains comes the most trying season 

of the year. The air and ground are full of 
moisture. There is no breeze. It is excessively 
hot. Our clothing is always wet, however often 
we change it. Before the rains we were broiled, 
now we are stewed. 
It is also the most unhealthy season. That 
terrible plague of India, cholera, pays us its an- 
nual visit. Fever and dysentery also claim their 
prey. 
But soon the milder season approaches, and 
then it is delightful. The air is fragrant and 





* Alluding, probably, to the harsh cries with which 


these birds salute the rain. Drayton thus speaks of 


them, in his poem on “‘Noah’s Flood :”’ 


“The strutting peacock, yawling ’ inst the rain, 
Flutters into the ark, by is ebetit Sry ‘ 


Telling the rest the tempest to be nigh.” 


Wondering what their jargon could be. 


’*Twas but the voice of a morning the brightest 
That ever dawned over yon shadowy hills; 
*Twas but the song of all joy that is lightest— 

Sunshine breaking in laughter and trills. 


Vain to conjecture the words they are singing, 
Only by tones can we follow the tune; 
In the full heart of the summer fields ringing, 
Ringing the rhythmical gladness of June! 
Putnam’s Magazine. 
tieenaiilipnnase 
SWAPPED EYES. 

Some ex-firemen who were quite advanced in 
years, called a meeting to consider certain dis- 
contents in the department, and invited the 
leading spirits of the village to a great clam- 
chowder, 


The long-looked for evening arrived. Two 
of the old worthies had prepared orations to be 
delivered on the occasion. They took seats ona 
settee together and laid their manuscripts down 
and their spectacles with them. After a short 
consultation as to which should have the honor 
of making the opening speech, they thought 
best to compare notes to ascertain which would 
be the most appropriate to “begin with.” ‘With 
spectacles on nose,” they took up their papers, 
and after a long search to see “which was 
which,” finally got them, as they thought, ad- 
justed. §. looked over and then under his specs 
at A., as if he were perplexed. 
Said he, “Brother A., I really believe you have 
got my speech.” 
“No, I haven’t,” says A. 
“But,” says S., “I never made such large let- 
ters in my life, as I find on this paper.” 
“Well,” says A., “somehow this writing don’t 
look like mine, but I know the paper so well 
that I am sure of it.” 
Thus went on the conversation between the 
“ancients,” for several minutes, till a friend 
near by hinted that they had changed specta- 
cles, which solved the whole mystery of large 
letters and strange writing. 


——__>___—_. 
THE BANANA. 
Even where nature cannot be improved, it is 
an abuse of nature to live on its products with- 
out labor, and their very. plenty is turned into a 
penalty of idleness. A striking instance of this 
is given here: 
Mr. Dilke believes that the banana plant is 


one of the great curses of tropical countries, be- 
cause it will support life with no labor. It 


ripe, tempting fruit into your lap as you lie in 
its cool shade. “It will make nothing; you can 





Encyc. Metrop. 


grows as a weed, and hangs down its bunches of 


eat it raw or fried, and that is all; you can eat 
it every day of your life without becoming tired 
of its taste; without suffering in your health, 


sults of the plentiful possession of this tree are 
seen in Ceylon, at Panama, in the coast-lands of 
Mexico, at Auckland, in New Zealand. At Pit- 
cairn’s Island the plantain-grove has beaten the 
missionary from the ficld; there is much lip 
Christianity, but no practice, to be got from a 
people who possess the fatal plant. The much- 
abused cocoa-nut cannot come near it as a devil’s 
agent.” 

——_>____—__ 
“ONE OF THE HORSES.” 
The following is a good example of the effect 
of over-praising an article we wish tosell. The 
sarcasm of the customer is very dry: 


Dealer—Now there’s a little ’oss I can war- 
rant. He’s a clever, perfectly-trained hunter, 
and fast. Sold for no fault; well-bred and pow- 
erful; high courage, but good-tempered, and 
temperate with hounds. Quiet and free from 
vice. Perfectly sound; grand action, and _ thor- 
oughly broken. Goes well in single and double 
harness; has run wheeler and leader in a team; 
will work in a cart, plough, or harrow. Best 
lady’s ’oss in the country; splendid mouth; 
doesn’t shy; never stumbles; good walker and 
fast trotter; never sick nor sorry since he was 
foaled; and to be sold for a song! 
Customer—Ah! I’m doubtful, he’s scarcely 
enough of a’oss forme. If he could only trap 
rabbits, do a little plain gardening, milk, and 
look after a cow and pig, and wait at table, why, 
I wouldn’t mind having him on trial for a time 
—eh? 

—_——__.__——- 
POISON PERFUME, 


It is a well-known fact that the perfume of 
some kinds of flowers is injurious to health, 
and even causes death, if flowers are kept in a 
confined space frequented by men at the same 
time. One of the local papers of the city of 
Lyons now records the fact of death by asphyx- 
ia, suffered by a lady who slept in a room 
wherein a large quantity of quinces was kept. 
According to scientific evidence given in this in- 
stance, the air of the room was largely vitiated 
with a peculiarly suffocating perfume, and a 
very considerable amount of both carbonic acid 
and carbonic oxide gas. The room in question 
was always used as a bed-room; no fire had 
been lighted in it, nor was any other discerni- 
ble cause for the death of this lady found, but 
the exhalations of the fruit—Journal of Chem- 


istry. 
——__>____ 
“READ, AND YOU WILL KNOW.” 


Sir William Jones was one of the most em- 
inent scholars and excellent men of his day. 
When he was a boy, his inquisitive disposition 
led him to ask a great many questions, and his 
good mother used to say to him, “‘Read, and you 
will know.” To this maxim, impressed upon 
his mind by frequent repetition, he confessed he 
owed all his knowledge gained from books. 


—_—»e—_——_. 
THE OLDEST LAND. 


Prof. Agassiz says that the strip of “highlands 
which divides the waters flowing inte the St. 
Lawrence from those flowing into the Atlantic” 
is the oldest land in the world. It was once 
a lonely sea beach, washed by the universal 


ocean. - 
—_@——_————. 


VELOCIPEDES are expensive. A gentleman 
in a certain town of northern New York recently 
bought a bicycle for which he paid $100; broke 
a plate-glass window, for which he paid $40; 
cut his fate and neck, for which he paid the doc- 
tor $5; ruined one pair of pantaloons, for which 
he paid $11; frightened a horse so that the ani- 
mal ran away and broke a buggy, for which he 
paid damages amounting to $60; and, finally, 
smashed his velocipede by running into a brick 
wall, leaving him $216 out of his pocket anda 
court-plastered face to show for it. 


A CLERGYMAN in Hannibal, Mo., having been 
interrupted in the performance of his service by 
some disorderly boys, who persisted in “talking 
out in meeting,” descended from the pujpit and 
gave the youngsters a sound cuffing over the 
ears, after which he was allowed to proceed iu 
peace. 


A CARPENTER being asked for a riddle, pro- 
pounded the following: “I picked it up; I 
couldn’t find it; I put it down, and went along 
with it. No one could guess it. It was a splin- 
ter in his foot. 


AT a young ladies’ seminary, during an ex- 
amination in history, one of the pupils was thus 
interrogated: “Mary, did Martin Luther die a 
natural death?” “No,” was the prompt reply; 
“he was excommunicated by a bull.” 


Severat Heaps.—A rural exhibitor says he 
has enlarged his establishment, and now keeps 
a head of oxen, a head of hens, and several 
heads of cabbage, while he is also trying to 
keep a head of the times. 


A QUAKER lady recently explained to her new 
domestic that wash day came on every second 
day. The girl leftin high dudgeon. She didn’t 
go to be washing every other day—not she. 


Tue first day a little boy went to school the 
teacher asked him if he could spell. ‘Yes, sir.” 
“Well, how do you spell boy?” “O, just as 
other folks do.” 


In China one can oblige a great many beggars 
with but small outlay. They have a coin fifteen 
of which equal one cent. 


hurricane. 








you can live on it exclusively. The terrible re- 


A CANE that gets over the ground rapidly—A 
aes hospitality —Entertaining an 


Watcues oF Home MANUFACTURE.—American me- 
chanical genius, among its many triumphs, has settled 
the question of watches. A few still linger among our 
older people who insist that there is no watch to be com- 
pared with the Jurgensen repeater, or with the work of 
one or two other famous Swiss manufacturers. But the 
country has made up its mind; Americans use American 
watches because they find them the best; and we ob- 
serve that the demand has stimulated the organization of 
four new companies within the past three years, with a 
capital of over a million of dollars, for the extension of 
the business; the American Watch Co., of Waltham, 
however, still leads all its competitors both in the quality 
of their goods and the amount of sales. Attention is 
called to their advertisement in another column. 
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“Lire, Liserty, and the pursuit of Happiness," are 
all secured by using Br. Seth Arnold's Balsam in all ca- 
ses of Bowel Complaints. It saves life, giveg liberty, 
and makes happiness attainable. 








EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE have discovered that elec- 
tricity and magnetism are developed in the system from 
the iron in the blood. This accounts for the debility, low 
spirits, and lack of energy a person feels when this vital 
element becomes reduced. The Peruvian Syrup, a pro- 
toxide of iron, supplies the blood with its iron element, 
and in the only form in which it is possible for it to enter 
the circulation. 23—lw 





THE JUBBLEE. 
Where’er by day or night we be, 
At home, or if we're out to walk, 
The nation's coming ‘Jubilee’ 
Is everywhere the common talk. 
Some think ‘twill be the “biggest thing” 
That ever yet the world has seen, 
While some objections to it bring, 
Who say the whole thing’s very mean. 
But all in this one thing agree— 
That no one ‘‘CLotTuEs” the Boys so neat 
As Fenno—whose new store you'll see, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 





BRADLEY’S 


Patent Croqueteries 
ARE THE STANDARD. 


They are recommended by EVERY EXPERT PLAYER 
that has used them. 


Examine samples of the several styles, or send for com- 
plete logue before purchasing your Croquet. 








Prof. Rover’s Rules for Croquet. 

The standard for the AMERICAN GAME. Latest Edi- 
tion. 75 pp. Illustrated with numerous diagrams and 
CROQUET PROBLEMS for beginners. 


Sent to any address for TEN CENTS. 


Milton Bradley & Co. ane also the manufac- 
turers and publishers of the greatest variety of standard 
and valuable 

Games and Home Amusements 


in the world. Don't buy ¢ra’h, when if you get Bradley's 
Games you are sure of something of REAL MERIT. 


Send stamp for complete Catalogue, or TEN CENTS for 
Croquet Book and Catalogues, to 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
23—6wos2 Springfield, Mass. 





FRESE! 
FREE!! 
FREE!!! 


GE Send for a Specimen number of 
MERRY’S MUSEUM (New Series), 
the Cheapest and Best Youths’ Magazine published. 
$1 50 a year, with the most Liberal Pre- 
miums. 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, 


22—2w 14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








“MERRY MOMENTS.” 

A little Comic Monthly Paper, for Bors and Gints. 

Beautifully printed, and filled with Comic Stories and 
Sketches, Amusing Poetry, Anecdotes, Fun, Wit, Hu- 
mor, etc. Only 10 cts. a year,in advance. NO HUM- 
BUG. Send on your subscriptions. No specimens. Ad- 
dress CHAS. SCRIBNER, JR., 12 East 38th Street, New 
York City. 16-$w 


WANTED-AGENTS. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMSION 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 7 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only - 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay Tr 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautifu 
more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the “Elastic — 
Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still sn 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or 
commission from whict twice that amount can be mer 
Address, SECOMB Te eee PA., 5} 
OUIS, MO., or BOSTON, Ss. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upen by other partite 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, uD der the cer 
name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine and 2 
practical cheap machine manufactured. b- 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a salary of $30 Pt 


week and expenses, or allow a large conimission, t0 sell 
our new and wonderful inventions. Address Mich 
. w M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 














! 
CATARRE! CATARRF : 
Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease, 

a nevortailing remedy is athand. Dr. Wadsworth — 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, ne yeat® 
berless Colds in the head during the past els rap 
Pamphict all about Catarrh sent on receipt of Stine 
y postage. H. H. BURRINGTON, Proprietor, From anover 
R 1., also for sale by G. C. Goopwix & Co., 38 aw 
Street, Boston. “ 


WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICH 
KnitrinG MAcuixe. Price, $25 The sim: eS it 20000 
and best Knitting Machine ever invented. Vi <i 








Address AMERICAN KNITTIN . 





‘Tue lap of luxury—A cat eating milk. 


stitches per minute. Sey MACHISE CO ‘4 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mor 
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